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THE NEW REPUBLIC 


Important New Publications 








Ambulance No. 10: Personal Letters from the Front 


By LESLIE BUSWELL. “Anyone interested in a vivid and accurate picture of the bombardment constantly 


repeated along the fighting line in France, anyone who 
Corps are , their 

this book. It impressed me more than anything else 
Harcard. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


A Volunteer Poilu 


By HENRY SHEAHAN. This vivid and brilliant 

book does for the French army what “The First 

Hundred Thousand” and “Kit r's Mob” have 

= so successfully for the British. Illustrated. 
e net. 


Friends of France 


The Field Service of the American Ambulance De- 
scri ts Viem ° most t 
ibed by Its Members. “‘One of the poignan 
and beautiful books written about the war.’ — New 
York Times. With more than 50 uncensored photo- 
Ay and drawings by famous French artists. 
A net. 





cares to know what our young volunteers in the haiilanee 
devotion and courage, the risks pnd run, the suffering and the lives they save, should read 


from the front that I have seen.’’ — President Lowell of 


With the Turks in Palestine 


By ALEXANDER AARONSOHN. An interest- 
ing phase of the world war is illuminated for the 
first time in this thri personal narrative of a 
young man who was impressed into the Turkish 
army. Profusely illustrated. $1.25 net. 


2 * + 
Their Spirit 
Some Impressions of the English and French dur- 
ing the Summer of 1916 


By ROBERT GRANT. A vivid pen picture of 
England and France in war time; truthful, re- 
strained, and accurately reflecting the poise of both 
nations. 50 cents net. 











A Thousand Mile 
Walk to the Gulf 


The Life of 


Portraits of 
Women 


By JOHN MUIR. An account 
of the great naturalist’s walk 
to Florida in 1857, his trip to 
Cuba, and finally to California. 
Edited from Mr. Muir's Pr 
nals by Prof. William F. 

who did a like service for 
Muir's “Travels in Alaska.” 
reap illustrated. $2.50 


French 


Perspectives 


By ELIZABETH SHEPLEY 
SERGEANT. A brilliant and 
timely collection of essays re- 
vealing French life “from the 
inside.” Of both sociological 
and literary interest. $1.25 


net. 


Vol. I. 








John Marshall 


Soldier and Lawmaker. 
Vol. Il. Politician, Diplomat 


and Statesman. 


By former Senator 
ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 


The definitive biography of a 
great American statesman, 
whose influence was one of the 
decisive factors in shaping the 
form of our government. 

two volumes illuminate not 
only the character and career 
of the man himself but also 
the history of the United 


States du a crucial phase 
of its opment. 2 vols. 
Illustrated. .00 net. 











By GAMALIEL BRAD- 
FORD. Brilliant sketches of 
such well-known women of 
France and land as Mad- 
ame du Deffand, Madame de 
Choiseul, Eugenie de Guerin, 
Fanny Burney, Miss Austen 
and Mrs. Pepys. Illustrated. 
$2.50 net. 


Charles XIl 


By JOHN A. GADE. This 
story of the young king's ad- 
venturous life and tragic, early 
death — the first adequate biog- 
raphy in lish — makes an 
inspiring k of intense 
historic interest. Profusely il- 
lustrated. $3.00 net. 


King of Sweden 





Aspects of the Infinite Mystery 


By Sass A. GORDON. This strong and interesting 
has something of the nature of a confession of faith. The 
idea throughout is that the good is the inevitable 

waiting the human spirit. $1.50 net. 


The Syrian Christ 


By ABR AMAR MITRIE RIHBANY. An uminoting in- 
terpretation of the life and of Jesus Christ from an 
qutiodly cow eng ly & Sysinn wits Bes Secsme one of the 
America’s most P $1.50 net. 





Living for the Future 


By JOHN ROTHWELL SLATER. An unusually able book 


e b 
Saints’ Legends 
By GORDON HALL GEROULD. The first comprehensive 
account of the part that 3} nds have played in English 
literature. In the Types of Eng Literature Series. $1.50 
net. 


The Sonnets of Shakespeare 


Edited by RAYMOND M. ALDEN. The first Variorum Edi- 
tion of Shakespeare's . Sonnets ublished in a style uniform with 
the Variant pk containing not only varian 
readings and notes Sch a full bibliography. $6.00 net. 


A History of the Presidency 


By EDWARD STANWOOD. This book, the recognized au- 


certain practical aspects of Immortality shoving, in a fresh 
on 4 Id live now for the sake of 


and definite way, how one 
life hereafter. $1.00 net. 





Soe has now been 
dwt de 912 and the platforms of 
1916. 2 vols., ag 


ht to date by the addi- 
$4.50 net. 


October 21, 1916 
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THE NEW REPUBLIC 


Some Scribner Fall Books 


ili 





Admiral Fiske’s 
book about 
the Navy 


Professor 
Brander Matthews 
on “The Show 
Business” 


Along 
“The Border” 


The Navy as a 
Fighting Machine 


By Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske 


“What is the Navy for? 
Of what parts should it be composed? _ 
What principles should be followed in design- 
ing, preparing, and operating it in order to 
get the maximum return for the money ex- 
nded? : 
‘o answer these questions clearly and without 
technical language is the object of this book.” 
—Author’s Preface. $2.00 net. 


A Book About the 
Theater 


By Brander Matthews 


In this fascinating volume the author ‘‘de- 
votes,”’ as be lightly puts it, “into the by-paths 
of step history.” He “discusses the minor 
arts of the dancer and the acrobat, chatters 
about the conjurer and the negro minstrel, 
considers the principles of pantomime and the 
development of scene-painting, etc.””’ These 
chapter headings suggest the scope of the 
beak: The Show Business, Why Five Acts?, 
Women Dramatists, The Principles of Pan- 
tomime, The Ideal of the Acrobat, The De- 
cline and Fall of Negro-Minstrelsy, and The 
Utility of the Variety-Show. 

Illustrated. $2.50 net. 


Our Hispanic 
Southwest 


By Ernest Peixotto 


Racially speaking, our Hispanic Southwest 
is the most romantic region of our country: 
no doubt, and its romance finds in Mr- 
Peixotto, always in love with the picturesque: 
a most sympathetic interpreter and portrait- 
ist. He begins with a delightful chapter on 
New Orleans, whence he goes to San Antonio, 
the old Texan capital, and after a review of 
its historic background he sets out for the 
real Southwest—Texas, New Mexico, and 
Arizona—every considerable place in which 
vast area he visited with a delight he passes 
on to the reader. 

With illustrations by the author. $2.50 net- 


Financial Chapters 
of the War 


By Alexander Dana Noyes 
Financial Editor of the New York Evening Pow 


Mr. Noyes’ book describes, with a view to 
the general reader, the remarkable episodes 
since July, 1914, and discusses the past, 
present and future effects of the war on this 
country and the rest of the world. 

$1.25 net. 





Charles Scribner’s Sons 





The Passing 
of The Great Race 


By Madison Grant 
Chairman New York Zoological Society 


This is an original recasting of history on a 
purely scientific basis. The chain of historical 
events in it is explained by the theory of racial 
influence primarily, not national influence. 
It takes its suggestion from Weissmann’s 
theory of the permanence of physical char- 
acters and has a very strong contemporary 
bearing in that it gives new significance to the 
“Melting Pot” of America and to the effects 
upon race preponderance caused by the 
European war. 

2.00 net. 


General Joffre 
and His Battles 


By Raymond Recouly 


The author of this volume is on the staff of 
a great French general; he reveals the per- 
sonality of Joffre and his great plan for the 
Battle of the Marne; describes the right and 
left hands of Joffre—de Castelnau and Foch, 
the great Champagne Drive, and what is 
known as “the battle in the forest,” in Ar- 
gonne, and Verdun. 

$1.25 net. 


A Sheaf 


By John Galsworthy 


This is a volume of essays and sketches 
similar in character to “The Inn of Tran- 
quility” and “A Motley,”—‘a garnering 
of . wild oats of a novelist which the 
writer has been asked to bind up.’”’ There are 
papers “On the Treatment of Animals,” 
“Concerning Laws,” “On Prisons and Pun- 
ishment,” “On the Position of Women,” “On 
Social Unrest,”’ and ‘‘On Peace.” 

In the section devoted to the War are 
apers called “First Thoughts” and ‘Second 
Thoughts,” “The Hope of Lasting Peace,”’ 
“Literature and the War,” “Diagnosis of the 
Englishman.” 

$1.50 net. 


The Works 
of J. M. Barrie 


Hitherto no complete uniform set of the 
Works of Barrie has been published in this 
country with the exception of the Thistle 
Edition, sold only by subscription. This new 
set of ten volumes, substantially and attract- 
ively bound in leather and sold by the volume 
or by the set, will meet a + rag demand. 
Auld Licht Idylls—When a Man’s Single—A 
Window in Thrums—The Little Minister— 
Sentimental Tommy—Tommy and Grizel— 
My Lady Nicotine—The Little White Bird— 
Peter and Wendy—Half Hours and der Tag. 

Leather, 10 vols. Each $1.65 net. The set 
in box, $16.50 net. 


The 
Great 
Race 


By 
Captain 
of the 
French 
Staff 


“Wild Oats 
of a 
Novelist” 


. M. Barrie’s 
Novels and 
Tales 
10 Volumes 





Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The New Bolpur Edition of 





October 21, 1016 








RABINDRANATH LAGoRE’S Works 


“No one interested in modern literature should neglect 
reading these remarkable books. In the poems, plays 
and essays of this great Indian seer will be found the 
authentic voice of Eastern culture — the expression of 
an individual spirit singularly in touch with our time” 


THE NEW BOLPUR EDITION 





This beautiful new edition, called the Bolpur edition, after Tagore’s famous school 
in India, is a fitting celebration of the distinguished poet’s visit to America this season. 
There are ten volumes in the Bolpur edition, each gry! the title page and end papers 


in colors and a photogravure frontispiece. 
viously published works as well as his two new books 


The Hungry Stones 
and Other Stories 


Some of the more notable of Tagore’s 
short stories are here presented in trans- 
lations by the author. Now, for the 
first time, readers already familiar with 
Tagore’s poetry, are given the oppor- 
tunity of acquainting themselves with a 
new Tagore. None of the material in 
this volume has ever appeared before in 
English. ( Ready Oct. 27 ) 


Here will 





e found all of Tagore’s pre- 





Fruit Gathering 


Perhaps of all of Tagore’s poetry the 
most popular volume is Gitanjali. It 
was on this work that he was awarded 
the Nobel Prize in Literature. These 
facts lend special interest to the an- 
nouncement of this book, which is a 
sequel to that collection of religious 
“Song Offerings.” ( Ready Oct. 31 ) 


Rabindranath Tagore’s Other Works in the Bolpur Edition: 
(SEE THESE BEAUTIFUL BOOKS AT YOUR BOOKSTORE) 


. A lyrical drama based upon an incident in the 
Mahabharata—a rare bit of idealistic writing as beau- 
tiful in its thought as it is in expression. 


THE CRESCENT MOON. Poems touching with exquisite 
delicacy and charm upon the subject of childhood. 
Illustrations in color from drawings by a native artist. 


THE GARDENER. A volume of lyrics of love and life, 
most of which were written much earlier than the series 
of Song Offerings entitled, ‘‘Gitanjali.” 

GITANJALI. Song Offerings. With an introduction by 
W. B. Yeats and Frontispiece. A collection of prose 
translations, poetical in that they express the “essence 
4 Sar of East and West alike, the language of 

e ag 





THE KING OF THE DARK CHAMBER. A Play. “The 
most essentially representative and the most perfect 
expression of Tagore’s genius.""—The Drama. 


SONGS OF-KABIR. With an Introduction by Evelyn 
Underhill. Sympathetic versions of the spiritual songs 
of a great Hindu reformer. 


SADHANA. The Realization of Life. The ancient spirit 
of India as revealed in the sacred texts and manifested 


in the life of to-day. 


THE POST OFFICE. A Play. Shows the idealistic qual- 
ities which have distinguished the writings of this poet 
of the Orient and his wonderful understanding of the 
life of the child. 


Each volume in the Bolpur Edition $1.50. Limp leather $3.00 
Send for an illustrated booklet giving a sketch of Tagore’s interesting life 
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HE controversy between the United States 
and Great Britain about the censorship which 
is exercised over first-class mails can be 

boiled down to one essential issue. When vessels 
plying between neutral ports enter British terri- 
torial waters the censorship cannot be avoided and 
the American government can only ask for celerity 
in the conduct of the inspection. But it is different 
with vessels plying between neutral ports which do 
not propose to enter British territorial waters. 
The British government no longer tries to inspect 
mails carried by those vessels on the high seas, but 
in one way or another they are induced to enter 
British ports and the mails are opened and cen- 
sored. There is a dispute about the kind of in- 
ducements which result in the entrance of the boats 
into British ports. The British government claims 
that they go in voluntarily, the American govern- 
ment that they are forced to go in. In any event, 
no American citizen can now communicate with the 
citizens of a neutral neighbor of Germany or with 
a German citizen without having his letters read 
by British officials, and this is a situation which 
neutrals are justified in regarding as intolerable. 





Americans are willing to submit to a great deal 
in order to avoid the embarrassment of Great 
Britain in the prosecution of the present war, but 
in this instance the belligerent interest in detect- 
ing enemy secrets and preventing the transmission 
of information is in direct conflict with a more fun- 
damental neutral interest. The ability of citizens 
of neutral countries to communicate with one an- 
other and even with those of belligerent countries, 
subject only to the censorship provided by muni- 
cipal regulations, is essential to the transaction of 
international business and to the free formation of 
international public opinion. The surrender of the 
right to communicate, before neutrals have any 
assurance that the censorship will never be exer- 
cised except for a valid international purpose, 
would be to take the final step in converting the 
ocean from a world’s highway into British ter- 
ritory. 


HE American government should distinguish 
between this right to communicate and the 
trading rights which neutrals have been supposed 
to enjoy under international law. Protests against 
the commercial embargo can be allowed to remain 
lifeless in the record until the end of the war; but 
such is not the case with the censorship of ideas 
and information. Steps should be taken to main- 
tain uncensored communication between citizens of 
the United States and those of the European neu- 
tral states. It is the business of the State Depart- 
ment to devise means to this end, but in the selec- 
tion of means the dangers of a policy of retaliation 
should be carefully weighed in advance. The 
weapons of retaliation placed in Mr. Wilson's 
hands by Congress are dangerous precisely be- 
cause they are so powerful. Like an army, they 
tend to get out of hand in the process of being used 
and to dominate and pervert the limited public 
objects they are intended to serve. It might be 
better to arrange for a mail service between the 
United States and a neutral port under the protec- 
tion of the American government which was guar- 
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anteed by official American inspection not to be 
used for the transmission of contraband. But if 
any measures to protect the right of communication 
are taken, they should be postponed until after 
election. They should not be subject to the sus- 
picion of being determined by electioneering 
motives. 


HE only objection to the appointments on the 

Eight-Hour Law Commission which has 

come to our notice appeared recently in the New 

York Evening Post. It characterizes the personnel 
as follows: 

Thus General Goethals is already committed to 
the Eight Hour Law, having established it as presi- 
dent of the Panama Railroad. Mr. Edgar E. Clark 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the second 
member, has been Grand Chief Conductor of the 
Order of Railway Conductors of America. The 
third member, Mr. George Rublee, is known for 
radical social views, breadth of vision, and marked 
legal ability. But he is an appointee of Mr. Wil- 
son to the Trade Commission, who is deeply in debt 
to Mr. Wilson for standing by him despite the re- 
fusal of the Senate to confirm him. Obviously there 
is no one on this commission who represents the point 
of view or experience of a professional railroad man- 
ager, nor of the general public. 

This is, to say the least, a superficial judgment on 
the equipment and character of these three men. The 
assertion that Mr. Rublee would be prejudiced in his 
study of an intricate economic question because of 
the rather passive part’played by President Wilson 
in the Gallinger episode may be dismissed at once. 
The Evening Post of all papers could understand 
that Mr. Rublee is a type of the new public servant 
in whom clan loyalty plays a very small part. 
Moreover, the Post might remember that Mr. 
Rublee has extraordinary technical qualifications 
for this particular work. He was for many years 
assistant counsel of the Santa Fé Railroad and he 
played a prominent part in some of the great rate 
cases which have been heard before the Interstate 


Commerce Commission. 


OR should the bare assertion that Commis- 
sioner Clark. was once the head of a rail- 

road brotherhood mislead the editor of the Even- 
ing Post. If he will look back over the findings 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission he will 
discover that Commissioner Clark has almost in- 
variably been found on the conservative side. In 
fact there is probably no member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission who has shown a more con- 
sistent regard for the investor than Mr. Clark. 
It may be queer that a former labor leader should 
act this way, but that is the way he acts. Above all 
the Post might do better than to assume that be- 
cause General Goethals has had practical experi- 
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ence with the workings of an eight-hour day on a 
railroad that this disqualifies him for studying the 
eight-hour day on a railroad. Surely if there is one 
man in the public service whose point of view is 
national it is the man who built the Panama Canal, 
and not the most panicky person alive can imagine 
that the engineer and administrator who did that 
great work will turn out to be either a railroad 
wrecker or a prejudiced partisan of the Democratic 
administration. It is an excellent commission, tech- 
nically qualified, representative and as non-partisan 
as it is humanly possible to make it. 


ROFESSOR MUENSTERBERG has com- 
plained that his private letter to the German 
Chancellor, which the British authorities seized, 
translated and published, was badly garbled. But 
he has not said that the phrase “‘a slump in the Ger- 
man-American cause ’’ was a mistranslation. He 
has not denied that his letter explained this slump 
by reference to the “ patriotic wave’’ which he 
noticed in the United States. This part of his 
letter sounded like an admission that the growth 
of something called patriotism in this country was 
unfavorable to something called the German-Amer- 
ican cause. One of his colleagues at Harvard, 
Professor Hocking, has pounced upon this implied 
admission and invited Professor Muensterberg to 
explain. Professor Muensterberg, compelled to 
choose between confessing and sidestepping, has 
chosen to sidestep. His answer to Professor Hock- 
ing is long, irrelevant, plaintive, darkly threaten- 
ing. He criticizes Professor Hocking’s manners 
and ingratitude. He tells how Harvard (Wil- 
Kam James speaking) besought him to come to 
Cambridge and how Harvard (Josiah Royce 
speaking) besought him not to leave. He appears 
to be under the impression that Professor Royce 
promised him the love of all members of Harvard's 
philosophical department for the duration of his 
stay. He says “it would be a sad day for the 
honor of this country if I were forced in my de- 
fense to unveil my real experiences.” But he has 
not changed the mind of anybody who understood 
his letter to the Chancellor as an admission that 
American “ patriotic waves” did harm to “ the 
German-American cause.”’ Poor Professor Muen- 
sterberg! Since the war broke out his position has 
been extraordinarily difficult. A man differently 
endowed might have occupied it with dignity. Pro- 
fessor Muensterberg’s fate has been to write things 
which tempt people to forget his difficulties and to 
think chiefly of his egotism. 


F the answer returned by Mr. Hughes to the 
heckler who asked him what he would have 
done after the sinking of the Lusitania is analyzed, 
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only one interpretation can be placed upon it. He 
would have held Germany to “strict account- 
ability’ and have broken off diplomatic relations 
with the German government. He somewhat 
breaks the force of the declaration by the too con- 
fident assumption that if he had been President the 
Lusitania would never have been sunk. That is 
as it may be. The German government has been 
known before to take long chances in the pursuit 
of what it believed to be its legitimate national in- 
terests. If it had taken the long chance in this in- 
stance and had defied Mr. Hughes, as it defied Mr. 
Wilson, Mr. Hughes would have acted before 
negotiating instead of postponing action until after 
negotiation. He would have immediately dis- 
missed Bernstorff and in all probability war would 
have followed. Such is the real meaning of Mr. 
Hughes’s answer, and we wish he had made it as 
unequivocal as was Mr. Roosevelt’s recent han- 
dling of the same question. It is a method of deal- 
ing with an international controversy for which 
there is much to be said, in so far as you can always 
be sure of the righteousness of your “ rights,” 
but the claim that as compared with Mr. Wilson's 
method it would have done away with the danger 
of war is a large assumption. If your opponent is 
not in earnest, either method may avoid war; if 
your opponent is in earnest, neither method may 
avoid it. 


R. HUGHES is, however, fully justified in 
contrasting sharply the proposed method 

of asserting American rights with that of Mr. 
Wilson. He is justified also in objecting to the 
Democratic campaign claim that the only way of 
avoiding war is that pursued by Mr. Wilson. The 
method called for by any particular controversy 
will depend upon the estimate placed upon the 
righteousness of one’s own case, upon the possible 
advantages of its vigorous assertion, the possible 
disadvantages of delay, and upon one’s ability by 
means of war to promote those objects of national 
policy which have been challenged. In the case of 
the Lusitania the question whether Mr. Wilson 
was justified in going slow and in making sacrifices 
to prevent a break cannot be finally answered, but 
undoubtedly his handling of the matter has be- 
queathed to the American government an ap- 
parently insoluble and humiliating controversy with 
Germany. The German government will not 
admit that it was wrong in sinking the Lusitania; 
and the United States should not be satisfied with 
anything less. We are placed in the position of hav- 
ing suffered something which we declare to be a 
grievous wrong, without having devised any means 
of obtaining a disavowal or of properly penalizing 
the offender. As a matter of fact, the Germans do 
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not believe that they were wrong in sinking a boat 
carrying ammunition for their enemies; and be- 
cause they do not believe they were wrong they are 
likely before the end of the war to re-open the 
controversy by repeating the offense. 


E have no desire to nag Mr. Hughes, but 

when he makes a speech at a time when 
German-American relations are peculiarly strained 
he must expect to have his words examined with 
great care. On October ninth, he said at Phila- 
delphia : 

We do not propose to tolerate any improper inter- 
ference with American property, with American 
mails or with legitimate commercial intercourse. No 
American who is exercising only American rights 
shall be put on any blacklist by any foreign nation. 


Those are the most serious words uttered by Mr. 
Hughes since he went on the stump. If they mean 
anything at all they mean that he will enforce those 
rights against the Allies, not by legal argument as 
Mr. Wilson has tried to do but by economic or 
military coercion. Does he mean this? Then if 
he does, the whole submarine warfare takes on a 
new aspect. Mr. Hughes’s words as read by a 
German must mean to him that the United States 
by its own force will break the blockade which the 
German submarines are vainly trying to break. 
Does Mr. Hughes mean this? It is altogether the 
greatest issue with which our diplomacy is con- 
fronted and a plain statement from Mr. Hughes ex- 
plaining what form of compulsion he proposes to 
use on the Allies is urgently required. Unless he 
is willing to make such statement, his words must 
be construed as a sop to his German-American 
support. For Mr. Wilson’s failure to break the 
British blockade is the essence of the German- 
American case against him. 


UPPOSE America had always insisted on all 

her rights, on the protection of all her trade, 
and had backed that insistence by every kind of 
military and economic force, what would have hap- 
pened? Within two months or so of the outbreak 
of the European war, we should have been engaged 
in a desperate controversy with Great Britain in 
order that we might send food, copper and cot- 
ton into Germany. For remember that it was the 
Allies who first violated American rights, and if 
the chief duty of the nation is to uphold rights, 
regardless of everything else, the United States 
would have found itself harassing the Allies from 
the rear in order to feed and supply the conquerors 
of Belgium. Such a policy pursued with firmness 
and without flinching would quite possibly have 
spelt the doom of France and a disaster to the Al- 
lies. For it was sea power, used with doubtful 
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legality, which gave the Allies a chance of recovery 
after the Marne. The waiving of our rights in 
everything except name as against the Allies, and 
the insistence on them against Germany, have been 
America’s great contribution to the war against 
German aggression. 





Can the Democrats Win? 


WENTY years ago Williams Jennings 
Bryan polled for the Democracy 6,502,925 
votes. This was slightly less than 47 per cent of 
the total vote cast. Four years later the vote fell 
off 144,136 and the percentage dropped to 45. In 
1904 with Parker as candidate the Democratic 
vote was 5,077,971. In 1908 Bryan polled 6,- 
393,182 votes. This was more than in 1900 but 
did not equal his vote of 1896 and the percentage, 
44, was less than ever. In 1912 Wilson's vote, 
6,293,454, was less than Bryan had in any of his 
campaigns and the percentage of the total sank to 
42. During this period of Democratic decline the 
country increased in population from 65 to 94 
millions, three states entered the Union and the 
total vote cast rose from 13,923,378 to 15,- 
036,542. 

It is upon this basis, 42 per cent, that the Demo- 
crats must build in the present campaign. Pre- 
sumably they may be certain of this vote as a basis 
for effort, first, because it has been faithful in these 
twenty years and second, because it remained 
Democratic in 1912 when temptation to break 
from the party was greater than it is in 1916. 

Accepting this basis, the Democrats are certain 
to carry Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. No 
possible increase in the non-Democratic vote could 
shake the Democratic control in these eleven states. 
Providing there is no appreciable increase in the 
non-Democratic vote in Oklahoma, Arizona and 
Kentucky, these three states will be in the Demo- 
cratic column, even though the Democrats poll 
merely their vote of 1912, which in each of these 
states was less than the Democratic vote of 1908. 
The Democrats may expect without effort in these 
fourteen states to secure 152 electoral votes. 

In seeking areas in which effort may be expended 
the Democrats may well leave fourteen states out 
of their calculation. These probably Republican 
states are Idaho, Illinois, lowa, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont, 
Washington and Wyoming. 

Turning now to the twenty states in which the 
election must be won the background of the situa- 
tion may be summarized as follows: 
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State. D.vote D.vote R.vote P.vote Opp. 
(08) (72) (42), (a2) (za) 

California ... 32.97 42.08 +58 42.10 42.68 
Colorado .... 49.38 42.79 21.87 27.09 48.96 
Connecticut .. 35.94 39-15 35.88 16.17 52.05 
Delaware ... 45.75 46.48 32.85 18.25 51.10 
Indiana ..... 47.06 43.07 23.11 24.71 47.88 
Kansas ...... 42.91 32.87. 20.48 31.10 51.58 
Maryland 49.51 48.57 23.69 25.00 48.69 
Missouri 48.45 47-34 29.75 17.80 47.55 
Montana 42.47 35.00 23.19 28.13 51.32 
Nebraska 49.01 43-73 21.73 29.01 50.74 
Nevada ..... 47.07 39.70 15.88 27.94 43.82 
New Jersey... 39.08 41.22 20.54 33.62 §4.16 
New Mexico. 49.39(c) 41.39 35.91 16.90 52.81 
New York... 40.74 41.28 28.68 24.57 53.25 
North Dakota 34.77 34-14 26.67 29.73 56.40 
ack wiges 44.84 40.94 26.80 22.19 48.99 
Oregon ..... 34.40 35.08 25.30 27.44 52.74 
South Dakota. 37.59 42.08 hl 
West Virginia 42.79 42.10 27.11 29.43 50.54 
Wisconsin ... 36.51 41.39 32.94 14.79 47.73 


If the election is to be won in these states by the 
Democrats there must be a decided increase in the 
Democratic vote or they must acquire a portion 
of the Progressive vote at the same time that there 
is a corresponding decrease in the non-Democratic 
vote, providing the Republicans regain their former 
strength. There is little certain evidence to guide 
in determining the amount of Progressive strength 
that will go to Wilson. The recent election in 
Maine would seem to indicate that Progressives 
are as a body to return to support the Republican 
ticket, yet there are so many instances of individual 
preference by Progressives of Wilson to Hughes 
as to warrant caution in concluding that the usual 
Republican vote is to be forthcoming in Maine or 
elsewhere, particularly in states like New Jersey, 
Wisconsin and California. So problematic must 
the Progressive weight remain that no prudent 
Democrat will lean too heavily upon any portion 
of it, however small, to carry the election. Yet 
without some Progressive aid, can Wilson possi- 
bly win? At the present writing there are positive 
indications of a decided increase in the Democratic 
vote, at the same time that the Republicans seem in 
a way of recovering nearly their normal strength. 

In the recent election in Maine the Demo- 
cratic vote for Governor was 15,000 greater than 
the Wilson vote of 1912. This was an increase of 
30 per cent. Inasmuch as the Wilson vote of 1912 
constituted the greatest Democratic percentage in 
a national election in twenty years the great in- 
crease in actual vote of the present year indicates 
a real addition to Democratic strength. At the 
same time the Republicans seem not only to have 
received the entire Progressive vote of 1912 but 
also have increased the combined opposition vote 
of 1912 about 5 per cent. The state elections 
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—the vote for the Senate showed an even greater 
Democratic increase—served to bring out in 
Maine an unprecedented vote, and of the increased 
vote, as compared with vote of 1912, the Demo- 
crats received five times the increase of the Re- 
publicans. All this is assuming that the guber- 
natorial election of the present year was decided 
upon national issues, and consequently a compari- 
son with former presidential votes is proper. If, 
however, the gubernatorial vote of 1916 is com- 
pared with the gubernatorial votes of 1908 and 
1912, the Democrats this year have really held 
their usual state vote, approximately 67,000. At 
the same time the Republicans have increased their 
former gubernatorial vote by 10,000. Such an 
expression of interest would seem to make it cer- 
tain that national issues were uppermost in Maine. 


Even an increase of 30 per cent will not enable 
the Democrats to carry Maine in November. Nor 
will like increase and like maintenance of normal 
Republican vote by return of Progressive strength 
take Connecticut, or New Jersey, or Montana or 
Oregon out of the Republican column. But there 
are states which such a group of circumstances will 
place in the Democratic column. These are 
Colorado, Delaware, Indiana, Maryland, Wiscon- 
sin, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, Ohio, South 
Dakota, West Virginia. In some of these, notably 
Maryland and Missouri, no considerable increase 
is needed. In all eleven a 30 per cent increase 
upon the Democratic vote of 1912 would insure 
Democratic victory, even though the Republicans 
polled the full Progressive strength and made 
gains proportionate to Republican gains in Maine. 
This would place 253 electoral votes in the Demo- 
cratic group. 

In New York a 30 per cent increase upon Wil- 
son’s vote of 1912 would bring 852,116 votes to 
the Democratic ticket. If the Republicans secured 
the Progressive vote of 1912 and had an increase in 
the Republican total similar to that in Maine, Wil- 
son would lose the state by 32,000. New York, 
always fighting ground, is peculiarly so in such cir- 
cumstances. But without New York the Demo- 
crats may achieve victory by adding to the group 
already considered either Wisconsin or California. 


It is clear that a Democratic victory this fall 
must result from a tremendous increase in the total 
vote cast, of which by far the bulk must go to Wil- 
son, or from a realignment of the former vote in 
such a way as to break the habit or practice of the 
Past twenty years. After all it is the Democrats, 
not the Republicans, who must go in and win this 
election. Should the Republicans poll their 


greatest vote, that of 1908, the Democrats must 
add to their greatest vote more than 1,000,000 
votes in order to constitute a majority in the nation. 
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Newspaper Incitement to 
Violence 


HE growing frequency of strikes, the widen- 
ing scope of mass action by wage-workers, 
the increasingly effective power of organized labor 
are rapidly lifting the labor problem out of the 
petty jurisdiction of the police courts to the coun- 
cils of national statesmanship. To treat wage- 
workers like pariahs—except for electioneering 
purposes; to look upon them as potential criminals 
whenever they exercise their legal right to strike, 
is to breed disaffection and a rebellious spirit in a 
major arm of the national service. Even the 
strenuous champions of oligarchy have been forced 
to recognize labor as coérdinate with agriculture, 
business enterprise, finance and transportation in 
the organism of the commonwealth. 

This explains the growing insistence of the 
question as to how a working adjustment is to be 
established between the conflicting interests of the 
wage-worker and the employer. It is no answer 
to proclaim that “ whatever is good for the em- 
ployer is equally good for the wage-worker.” We 
shall be deceiving ourselves unless we frankly 
acknowledge the fundamental conflict between 
the economic interests of these two groups. 
The problem of statesmanship is to find a work- 
ing adjustment by the wise assertion of public in- 
terest as ultimately paramount to the special 
interests of either group. The solution most com- 
monly proposed to-day is arbitration—the estab- 
lishment of industrial courts whose determinations 
shall be based upon evidence free from the caste 
bias of our legalistic tradition and therefore en- 
forcible by common consent. 

If the principle of arbitration is to prevail, facts 
must take the place of special pleading, scien- 
tifically determined standards of decent living and 
administrative efficiency must supersede the calf- 
bound volubility of lawyers, justice must set her 
eyes upon the nation of the future rather than upon 
the sanctified parchments of the dead. For help 
in the accomplishment of this great transformation, 
we shall above all, have to rely upon the con- 
scientious sobriety of the daily press, with its prac- 
tical monopoly of the news from which the adult 
public derives its knowledge of current events. 
When the press distorts the news at its source, it 
betrays its great public trust, breeds confusion and 
anarchy in the public mind, and poisons the atmos- 
phere of public opinion to the blighting of reason 
and the spirit of arbitration. 

Of such a betrayal, the press of New York has 
been guilty in its reporting of the strike of the oil 
workers in Bayonne. In spite of the fact that the 
internal evidence of the reports themselves makes 
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it clear that the local authorities deliberately 
adopted a policy of intimidation and violence for 
the purpose of “ breaking the strike,” the news- 
paper headlines were so falsified as to convey the 
impression that they were heroically upholding the 
law against a criminal mob. On Friday, Oc- 
tober 6th, six hundred paraffin workers struck 
for an increase in wages. The strike rapidly 
spread from the Standard Oil to the Tidewater, 
Borax and General Chemical plants. But the news 
was carefully suppressed, so that it was not until 
Tuesday morning, October roth, that it reached 
the New York papers. On that morning, the New 
York Times carried a story which revealed the 
purpose of the local authorities in Bayonne. At 
eleven o'clock Monday night, 

the whole police fu.ce of Bayonne, N. J., 110 men, 

some of them armed with repeating rifles, stood 

near the entrance of the Standard Oil Works, 

striving by an initial display of force to prevent a 

recurrence of the big oil strike of last year. 

On Friday, October 13th, the Times, under the 
headline BAYONNE RIOTERS HELD IN CHECK, gave 
an account of the method adopted by the police to 
accomplish their obect. 


The police, reinforced by 100 special deputies and 
30 firemen, had ranged the district where lie the 
homes of the striking workers of the Standard Oil 
Company and other plants in the Constable Hook 
section, herding strikers into their homes, wrecking 
saloons that had disregarded the order to close, and 
striving, in every way the police knew, to fill the mob 
with a great fear of organized authority. . . . The 
little armies marched through streets thronged with 
strikers. To each they gave the same order, “ Get 
eff the street!’ and they emphasized it with a flourish 
ef their weapons. At the slightest hesitancy on the 
part of the crowd the policemen fired. They fired into 
the air intentionally, but the crowds broke and fled. 
Even a head at a window brought a shot, purposely 
aimed to miss but to come too close for comfort. 

“Get in and keep in! Keep away from the win- 
dows and off the roofs! We'll shoot to kill next 
time!” cried the police. 


On Saturday, October 14th, the Times, under 
the headline BAYONNE STRIKE BROKEN BY POLICE, 
quotes Henry Wilson, Director of Public Safety 
in Bayonne as saying: 

We've got this strike broken, and we'll keep it 


broken. If the men are wise they will accept the 
chance I have gained for them. 


From the very beginning, the authorities of 
Bayonne resorted to violence and mob law to break 
the strike. The mayor of the city announced that 
he was the attorney for the Standard Oil Company 
and that he approved of the conduct of the police. 
George A. Hennessey, superintendent of the 
Standard Oil Company’s plant in Bayonne, gave 
out a statement in which he said: ‘“ We have ab- 
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solute faith in the authorities in the city of 
Bayonne.” 


The policy of the authorities to break the strike 
by terrorism is clearly manifest. And yet every 
paper in New York by flaring headlines and the 
“leads” of the news stories placed the entire 
responsibility for violence upon the striking work- 
men. On Wednesday, for example, the Globe, 
which has a reputation for more than average 
accuracy in the reporting of strikes, carried a story 
under the headline, BAYONNE IN GRIP OF A COM- 
MUNE, which began: 


Like Paris in Commune days, when men fought 
from behind street barricades and lawlessness was in 
the saddle, is the city of Bayonne to-day. ‘ Be- 
hind two barricades a block apart, bristling with pav- 
ing stones, upturned wagons, confiscated ash cans, and 
broken furniture the strikers and police faced each 
other at dawn. 


In spite of this amazing detail, we are reliably 
informed that the Globe did not have a reporter 
in Bayonne up to the time when this description 
was written. But the Evening Sun did send a 
reporter to verify the story. This is what this 
reporter said in the Evening Sun: 


Instead of “like Paris in Commune days, etc.” an 
investigation showed that the city was like any other 
mill town on a holiday. The only “ barricade” dis- 
cernible was an empty wagon, which a group of 
youngsters, utterly ignored by the strikers, were 
dragging along the car tracks. Orderly piles 
of paving stones, left on the fringes of the street by 
road repairers, were left untouched. Down in the 
center of the strike zone, where machine guns were 
reported to be bristling from every gate, Public School 
No. 5 was in session. When the school was let out 
the children poured over the streets, books under their 
arms, and started home unmolested. Dead 
lines were passed without difficulty and no barricades 
were found, 


Even the Globe, while featuring the mob vio- 
lence of the strikers and ignoring the violence of 
the police in its headlines, gave space to a story 
by a special correspondent in its edition of Satur- 
day, October 14th. This story is headed: FINDS 
BAYONNE QUIET, AWED BY POLICE RIFLES. This 
correspondent wrote: 


After the accounts of riot and bloodshed, after the 
warnings one has received concerning the violent char- 
acter of the strikers, it was very strange to go through 
the silent desolate streets. The people are 
ready to scurry to their houses when the deputized 
police and the detectives with shotguns and rifles 
march imposingly past. For men and women 
have been shot while standing at their windows. 

The police have been very clever in shooting 
first. 


There is abundant evidence that the strikers 
tried to conduct themselves in an orderly and law- 
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abiding way, and that they were driven to disorder 
by the violence of the police. The strikers were 
baffled and the police encouraged by the way in 
which every stroke of violence on the part of the 
authorities was heralded with approval by the 
press. The headlines of the New York evening 
papers for Thursday, October 12th, are typical: 


Journal; BAYONNE RIOTERS LOOT STORES. 

Mail: NEW BAYONNE MOB CLUBBED OUT OF 
CAPTURED R. R. STATION. 

Globe: BAYONNE STRIKERS APPLY TORCH TO 
MANY BUILDINGS. 

Evening Post: BAYONNE STRIKERS RENEW 
THEIR THREATS. Mob of 1,000 Gathered at Jer- 
sey Central Station. 

Evening World: OIL STRIKERS BEGIN LOOTING; 
RIOTING MOBS HOLD BAYONNE. 

Telegram: STRIKE MOBS ROUT POLICE, LOOT 
AND BURN IN BAYONNE. 


Not a single one of these things happened! The 
only important incident of the day, apart from 
the general violence of the police, was reported by 
the Evening Sun under the headline: OIL STRIKERS, 
WITH I5 MORE SHOT DOWN, ASK TO POLICE 
STREETS OF BAYONNE. A committee of the 
strikers, hoping to temper the methods of the 
police, had gone to the municipal building with the 
proposal that they be permitted to appoint a com- 
mittee of three hundred “ to do patrol duty in the 
strike section, put down any disorders, keep the 
crowds from congregating in front of the plants, 
and to compel the saloons in that section to remain 
closed.” This was the most important incident in 
a day reported by the evening papers under the 
headlines we have quoted. On Saturday, October 
14th, the strikers attempted to circulate a handbill 
which read as follows: 


To THE Workers or STANDARD Or Co. 
FELLOW WORKERS! 
THE STRIKE IS ON 


Wait your Committee’s decision, be in a peaceable 
manner, do not congregate on the Streets and Corners, 
4000 Workers of Standard Oil Co. of Bayway went 
on strike this morning Oct. 14 at 7 o'clock. 

STRIKE COMMITTEE. 


The police were immediately ordered to arrest 
any upon whose person this handbill was found! 
The strikers obediently withdrew the circular. 

And only one New York paper, so far as we can 
find, has taken editorial cognizance of the mob 
violence of the police of Bayonne. The Evening 
Sun in an editorial of Friday, October 13th, said: 


In dealing with the mobs of Bayonne the police of 
that city have used stern methods, the actual club and 
at least the threat of the bullet. Sterner methods yet 
are justified and are called for unless the disorder has 
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been quelled. Clearing the streets, entering 
houses forcibly, putting down all opposition by the 
force of arms are the only means of dealing with 
riotous mobs that refuse to yield to milder measures. 


This editorial comment accurately conveys the 
spirit of the headlines and leads used by all the 
papers, with the obvious sanction and approval of 
the managing editors. The Sunday edition of the 
New York Evening Telegram printed a story under 
the heading: DEATH TO OIL STRIKERS THE ORDER, 
WITH MACHINE GUNS MOUNTED IN PLANT. 
This edition was suppressed by the Bayonne police 
on the ground that it was false and incited to 
violence; but the Morning Sun on Monday re- 
peated the story as fact. The zeal of these papers 
seems to have been offensive even to the Bayonne 
police. 

The reporting of the Bayonne strike has 
breathed the spirit of lynch law and the pogrom. 
It has shown a disconcerting departure from the 
policy of sober fairness that characterized the re- 
porting of the garment workers’ strike last sum- 
mer and the recent traction strike. It has 
done enormous injury to the prestige of the 
press among thinking workingmen. It has 
poisoned the public mind against reason and struck 
a blow at the cause of industrial justice through 
arbitration. It has been so outrageous that we 
cannot but believe that it will compel sober reflec- 
tion on the part of the newspaper editors them- 
selves, and lead them to take steps against a recur- 
rence of a similar riot of melodramatic falsehood. 
It is for them to determine whether the press shall 
be an instrument for the statesmanlike approach 
to the labor problem by an enlightened public 
opinion, or whether it shall be used to foment class 
suspicion and hatred so that labor will be driven 
to meet force with force. 
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it clear that the local authorities deliberately 
adopted a policy of intimidation and violence for 
the purpose of “ breaking the strike,” the news- 
paper headlines were so falsified as to convey the 
impression that they were heroically upholding the 
law against a criminal mob. On Friday, Oc- 
tober 6th, six hundred paraffin workers struck 
for an increase in wages. The strike rapidly 
spread from the Standard Oil to the Tidewater, 
Borax and General Chemical plants. But the news 
was carefully suppressed, so that it was not until 
Tuesday morning, October roth, that it reached 
the New York papers. On that morning, the New 
York Times carried a story which revealed the 
purpose of the local authorities in Bayonne. At 
eleven o’clock Monday night, 

the whole police force of Bayonne, N. J., 110 men, 

some of them armed with repeating rifles, stood 

near the entrance of the Standard Oil Works, 

striving by an initial display of force to prevent a 

recurrence of the big oil strike of last year. 

On Friday, October 13th, the Times, under the 
headline BAYONNE RIOTERS HELD IN CHECK, gave 
an account of the method adopted by the police to 
accomplish their object. 


The police, reinforced by 100 special deputies and 
30 firemen, had ranged the district where lie the 
homes of the striking workers of the Standard Oil 
Company and other plants in the Constable Hook 
section, herding strikers into their homes, wrecking 
saloons that had disregarded the order to close, and 
striving, in every way the police knew, to fill the mob 
with a great fear of organized authority. The 
little armies marched through streets thronged with 
strikers. To each they gave the same order, “ Get 
off the street!’ and they emphasized it with a flourish 
ef their weapons. At the slightest hesitancy on the 
part of the crowd the policemen fired. They fired into 
the air intentionally, but the crowds broke and fled. 
Even a head at a window brought a shot, purposely 
aimed to miss but to come too close for comfort. 

“Get in and keep in! Keep away from the win- 
dows and off the roofs! We'll shoot to kill next 
time!” cried the police. 


On Saturday, October 14th, the Times, under 
the headline BAYONNE STRIKE BROKEN BY POLICE, 
quotes Henry Wilson, Director of Public Safety 
in Bayonne as saying: 

We've got this strike broken, and we'll keep it 
broken. If the men are wise they will accept the 
chance I have gained for them. 


From the very beginning, the authorities of 
Bayonne resorted to violence and mob law to break 
the strike. The mayor of the city announced that 
he was the attorney for the Standard Oil Company 
and that he approved of the conduct of the police. 
George A. Hennessey, superintendent of the 
Standard Oil Company’s plant in Bayonne, gave 
out a statement in which he said: “ We have ab- 
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solute faith in the authorities in the city of 
Bayonne.” 

The policy of the authorities to break the strike 
by terrorism is clearly manifest. And yet every 
paper in New York by flaring headlines and the 
“leads” of the news stories placed the entire 
responsibility for violence upon the striking work- 
men. On Wednesday, for example, the Globe, 
which has a reputation for more than average 
accuracy in the reporting of strikes, carried a story 
under the headline, BAYONNE IN GRIP OF A COM- 
MUNE, which began: 


Like Paris in Commune days, when men fought 
from behind street barricades and lawlessness was in 
the saddle, is the city of Bayonne to-day. Be- 
hind two barricades a block apart, bristling with pav- 
ing stones, upturned wagons, confiscated ash cans, and 
broken furniture the strikers and police faced each 
other at dawn. 


In spite of this amazing detail, we are reliably 
informed that the Globe did not have a reporter 
in Bayonne up to the time when this description 
was written. But the Evening Sun did send a 
reporter to verify the story. This is what this 
reporter said in the Evening Sun: 


Instead of “like Paris in Commune days, etc.” an 
investigation showed that the city was like any other 
mill town on a holiday. The only “ barricade” dis- 
cernible was an empty wagon, which a group of 
youngsters, utterly ignored by the strikers, were 
dragging along the car tracks. Orderly piles 
of paving stones, left on the fringes of the street by 
road repairers, were left untouched. Down in the 
center of the strike zone, where machine guns were 
reported to be bristling from every gate, Public School 
No. 5 was in session. When the school was let out 
the children poured over the streets, books under their 
arms, and started home unmolested. Dead 
lines were passed without difficulty and no barricades 
were found, 


Even the Globe, while featuring the mob vio- 
lence of the strikers and ignoring the violence of 
the police in its headlines, gave space to a story 
by a special correspondent in its edition of Satur- 
day, October 14th. This story is headed: FINDS 
BAYONNE QUIET, AWED BY POLICE RIFLES. This 
correspondent wrote: 


After the accounts of riot and bloodshed, after the 
warnings one has received concerning the violent char- 
acter of the strikers, it was very strange to go through 
the silent desolate streets. The people are 
ready to scurry to their houses when the deputized 
police and the detectives with shotguns and rifles 
march imposingly past. For men and women 
have been shot while standing at their windows. 

The police have been very clever in shooting 
first. 


There is abundant evidence that the strikers 
tried to conduct themselves in an orderly and law- 
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abiding way, and that they were driven to disorder 
by the violence of the police. The strikers were 
baffled and the police encouraged by the way in 
which every stroke of violence on the part of the 
authorities was heralded with approval by the 
press. The headlines of the New York evening 
papers for Thursday, October 12th, are typical: 


Journal: BAYONNE RIOTERS LOOT STORES. 

Mail: NEW BAYONNE MOB CLUBBED OUT OF 
CAPTURED R. R. STATION. 

Globe: BAYONNE STRIKERS APPLY TORCH TO 
MANY BUILDINGS. 

Evening Post: BAYONNE STRIKERS RENEW 
THEIR THREATS. Mob of 1,000 Gathered at Jer- 
sey Central Station. 

Evening World: OIL STRIKERS BEGIN LOOTING; 
RIOTING MOBS HOLD BAYONNE. 

Telegram: STRIKE MOBS ROUT POLICE, LOOT 
AND BURN IN BAYONNE. 


Not a single one of these things happened! The 
only important incident of the day, apart from 
the general violence of the police, was reported by 
the Evening Sun under the headline: OIL STRIKERS, 
WITH I5 MORE SHOT DOWN, ASK TO POLICE 
STREETS OF BAYONNE. A committee of the 
strikers, hoping to temper the methods of the 
police, had gone to the municipal building with the 
proposal that they be permitted to appoint a com- 
mittee of three hundred “ to do patrol duty in the 
strike section, put down any disorders, keep the 
crowds from congregating in front of the plants, 
and to compel the saloons in that section to remain 
closed.”” This was the most important incident in 
a day reported by the evening papers under the 
headlines we have quoted. On Saturday, Ogtober 
14th, the strikers attempted to circulate a handbill 
which read as follows: 


To THE WorkKers or STANDARD Or Co. 
FELLOW WORKERS! 
THE STRIKE IS ON 


Wait your Committee’s decision, be in a peaceable 
manner, do not congregate on the Streets and Corners, 
4000 Workers of Standard Oil Co. of Bayway went 
on strike this morning Oct. 14 at 7 o'clock. 

STRIKE COMMITTEE. 


The police were immediately ordered to arrest 
any upon whose person this handbill was found! 
The strikers obediently withdrew the circular. 

And only one New York paper, so far as we can 
find, has taken editorial cognizance of the mob 
violence of the police of Bayonne. The Evening 
Sun in an editorial of Friday, October 13th, said: 


In dealing with the mobs of Bayonne the police of 
that city have used stern methods, the actual club and 
at least the threat of the bullet. Sterner methods yet 
are justified and are called for unless the disorder has 
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been quelled. Clearing the streets, entering 
houses forcibly, putting down all opposition by the 
force of arms are the only means of dealing with 
riotous mobs that refuse to yield to milder measures. 
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This editorial comment accurately conveys the 
spirit of the headlines and leads used by all the 
papers, with the obvious sanction and approval of 
the managing editors. The Sunday edition of the 
New York Evening Telegram printed a story under 
the heading: DEATH TO OIL STRIKERS THE ORDER, 
WITH MACHINE GUNS MOUNTED IN PLANT. 
This edition was suppressed by the Bayonne police 
on the ground that it was false and incited to 
violence; but the Morning Sun on Monday re- 
peated the story as fact. The zeal of these papers 
seems to have been offensive even to the Bayonne 
police. 

The reporting of the Bayonne strike has 
breathed the spirit of lynch law and the pogrom. 
It has shown a disconcerting departure from the 
policy of sober fairness that characterized the re- 
porting of the garment workers’ strike last sum- 
mer and the recent traction strike. It has 
done enormous injury to the prestige of the 
press among thinking workingmen. It _ has 
poisoned the public mind against reason and struck 
a blow at the cause of industrial justice through 
arbitration. It has been so outrageous that we 
cannot but believe that it will compel sober reflec- 
tion on the part of the newspaper editors them- 
selves, and lead them to take steps against a recur- 
rence of a similar riot of melodramatic falsehood. 
It is for them to determine whether the press shall 
be an instrument for the statesmanlike approach 
to the labor problem by an enlightened public 
opinion, or whether it shall be used to foment class 
suspicion and hatred so that labor will be driven 
to meet force with force. 
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The Two Parties in 1916 


SHALL vote for the reélection of President 
Wilson on November 7th chiefly for a reason 


“ which if its decisive effect had been predicted a 





few years ago would have seemed to me incredible. 
I shall vote for him chiefly because he has suc- 
ceeded, at least for the time being, in transform- 
ing the Democracy into the more promising of the 
two major party organizations. To be entirely 
frank, the decision has been reached reluctantly 
and only after prolonged hesitation. I was predis- 
posed against the Democratic party and still have 
many misgivings. No longer ago than last winter 
it looked as if the President’s attempt to resurrect 
the party and make of it a sufficiently able and 
fnlightened organ of contemporary government 
could not escape failure. But since last winter 
much has been done to leaven the Democracy and 
to expose the undesirable drift of Republicanism. 
The former has been assimilating many progres- 
sive principles and a few former Progressives. 
The latter has been assimilating many former 
Progressives but no progressive principles. I pre- 
fer to go with the principles. ) 

In order to resurrect the Democratic party Mr. 
Wilson has been modifying the Democratic creed. 
Had he remained faithful to the group of party 
dogmas with which he started his presidential 
career, had not the Democratic party itself de- 
veloped an unexpected self-control, adaptability 
and competence, his enterprise would certainly 
have been a failure. At the beginning he looked 
to me like a man who was steering a moving sled 
down hill with his head twisted to the rear much 
of the time, and with his eyes fascinated by the 
vanishing landscape. He and his party were mov- 
ing forward and looking backward. He still looks 
backward all too frequently, but he is paying much 
more attention to the road and he is carrying his 
party with him. The New Freedom has been dis- 
carded, except in his speeches about a suppositious 
liberation of American business. The party pro- 
gram no longer seeks the restoration of a régime 
of incoherent, indiscriminate, competitive, localistic 
individualism. It foreshadows rather a continuing 
process of purposive national reorganization de- 
termined in method by the realities of the task 
but dedicated, to the ultimate enhancement of in- 
dividual and associated life within and without the 
American commonwealth. For the first time in 
several generations the party has the chance of 
becoming the embodiment of a genuinely national 
democracy. 

The great majority of Republicans will greet 


any assertion of the promise of a new Democratic 
party with scornful incredulity. Ever since the 
Civil War they have been regarding their op- 
ponents with condescension and even with con- 
tempt. The Democrats may have been the people, 
but they were the real people. They banked on 
their own superiority :n political initiative, in ad- 
ministrative experience and skill, in knowledge of 
the world and in trained ability to handle large 
affairs. Democracy existed to their minds only 
as a negative alternative to Republicanism. Oc- 
casionally the Democrats would contrive to elect a 
President, but whenever the trolley slipped the 
Republicans could count on regaining power as a 
consequence of Democratic mistakes. Such has 
been the prevailing Republican opinion, and candid 
Democrats can afford to admit its former plausi- 
bility. The Republican party did contain the more 
conscious, aggressive and capable class ingredients 
of American society. It represented a combina- 
tion between the capitalist enterprise of the cities 
and the more prosperous free-holders of the Ohio 
and Mississippi valleys. The Democratic party, 
on the other hand, ceased to represent any power- 
ful special class, as it represented before the war 
the mass of struggling pioneer farmers, and it was 
handicapped by the derivation of its chief strength 
from the South—a comparatively backward part 
of the country possessed of a dominant local in- 
terest. It still had, to be sure, a certain popular 
character. It frequently gave voice to popular 
aspirations which the Republicans ignored, but it 
was incapable of doing anything to realize its 
aspirations. It could not embody the purposes and 
grievances of its discontented members in an accept- 
able concrete policy and method. Its discontent 
evaporated in agitation and declamation. It was 
not even very useful as a party of protest, for the 
first effective revolt against the evils and abuses of 
the Republican system was made by insurgent Re- 
publicans rather than by Democrats. 

But during the past four years changes have 
been taking place in both parties to which even 
intelligent Republicans are wilfully blind. The 
most conspicuous illustration of the changes can 
be discerned in the kind of campaign which the 
Republicans are now making against the Demo- 
crats. Hitherto when the Republican party was 
fighting to get possession of the government, as in 
1888 and 1896, its speakers combined an exposure 
of Democratic ineptitude with the submission of a 
definite alternative program. In 1888, Republi- 
can victory plainly called for a reduction of the 
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national revenues not by means of a reduction of 
duties but by means of their increase—for a tariff, 
that is, which sought to prohibit competitive im- 
ports. In 1896, it clearly called for the adoption 
of the gold standard and a return to the policy of 
the McKinley bill. But during the present cam- 
paign their shrewd criticisms of the Democrats do 
not carry with them a definite and positive alterna- 
tive policy. Nobody knows what the Republican 
program will be in the event of victory. Of course 
we have been furnished with abundant verbal 
descriptions of what it will try to be. It will be 
courageous, red-blooded, firm, consistent, efficient, 
fair alike to the wage-earner, the farmer and the 
business-man, and indiscriminately solicitous of all 
American rights against all foreign nations. But 
these are words, not a program. | For the first 
time in the history of the two parties there is a 
clearer definition of policy and greater certainty 
of method in the Democratic than in the Republi- 
can propaganda. The Republicans are asking sub- 
stantially for a vote of unlimited confidence in the 
brave and benign intentions of themselves and 
their candidate. They are presenting a blank 
check for signature by the American electorate. 
It is they who have degenerated into a negative 
alternative to the Democrats. | 

The degeneration has taken place because the 
Republican party now consists of a fortuitous col- 
lection of warring ingredients united only by an 
utter intolerance of President Wilson. ‘Toryism 
under Sir Robert Peel was once described as organ- 
ized hypocrisy; Republicanism under Charles E. 
Hughes may be described as organized incom- 
patability. In certain respects the miscellaneous 
character of the existing Republican party is due 
merely to the natural tendency of people of all 
kinds who have grievances against the government 
to rally to the party in opposition; but the deeper 
divisions among the Republicans are not to be dis- 
missed with any such explanation. They have 
their roots in fundamental discords, which would 
receive sharper expression in the event of Repub- 
lican success than in the event of its persistence as 
a party of opposition. The truth is more disagree- 
able and serious than any Republican appears to 
suspect. It is that the moral integrity of the Re- 
publican party was destroyed by the schism of 
‘1912, just as the moral integrity of the older 
Democracy was destroyed by the schism of 
Douglas in 1860. 

When the Progressives broke away in 1912, 
they declared themselves to be the authentic 
descendants of the founders of the Republican 
party. They, like the first Republicans, were pro- 
testing against a legal system which confused 
human with property rights; and they, too, pro- 
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posed, in defiance of constitutional obstacles, to 
use the powers of the national government in the 
interest of an oppressed class, and to dedicate the 
American nation to the warfare for human libera- 
tion. They may have been wrong in placing such 
an interpretation on themselves and on Republi- 
canism. A large minority of their party associates 
believed them to be wrong, believed them to be 
bent upon wrecking their country rather than ful- 
filling its deepest aspirations. I am not consider- 
ing now whether they were right or wrong. | | am 
asserting only that the controversy between the 
two factions of the party raised an issue concern- 
ing the meaning of Americanism and the function 
of a genuinely national party, which is funda- 
mental and irreconcilable. Americanism and Re- 
publicanism may mean either what Mr. Roosevelt 
stood for in 1912, or what Mr. Taft stood for, 
but it cannot mean both. The moral integrity of 
the Republican party at present is compromised 
because its leaders are pretending to make it mean 
both. | 

Neither can there be any doubt as to which of 
the two factions of the Republican party is the 
victim of this attempt to organize incompatability. 
It is the Progressives who have capitulated. The 
Taft Republicans have repented nothing and con- 
ceded nothing. They have merely consented 
graciously to receive the erring brothers back into 
the fold. Throughout the intervening years their 
leaders in Congress and in the states have shown 
no interest in the attempt of the Progressives to 
humanize the American legal and economic system. 
Their platform of the present year does not differ 
essentially from that of 1912.) Since the campaign 
began not one Republican has made a speech which 
indicates any sympathy with the progressive aspira- 
tion to unite a more popular control of govern- 
ment with a more social policy.| All the Republi- 
cans have done by way of concession is to nominate 
a candidate who, because he was not involved in 
the controversy of 1912, is peculiarly qualified to 
ignore it. Such a concession may be sufficient for 
those Progressives who have forgotten or never 
meant what they said four years ago, but a man 
who remembers what he then said, as I do, and 
still believes it, cannot consider the nebulous reign 
of reason embodied in the goodwill of an ex- 
Justice of the Supreme Court, fair compensation 
for the possible surrender of cherished personal 
convictions. 

The intellectual impoverishment of the Hughes 
campaign is directly traceable to his leadership of 
a party divided morally against itself. Mr. 
Hughes is obliged to “ pussy-foot "’ about every- 
thing except his opposition to Mr. Wilson, because 
he realizes only too well the penalty of being 
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specific, candid and courageous. The definition 
of concrete methods of promoting efficiency, of 
contributing to the social welfare, of embodying 


the reign of reason in industrial controversies, of 


asserting American rights, would soon bring to the 
surface the deep difference of values which under- 
lie the fictitious harmony of the existing Republi- 
canism. It would revive the controversies of four 
years ago and force Republicans to decide whether 
a thoughtless hodge-podge of progressivism and 
conservatism is any sufficient answer to the terribly 
real and deeply controversial problems of a 
modern industrial nation. 

The Republican party is, consequently, placed 
in an impossible situation. It claims to be pre- 
eminently the national party, the appointed spokes- 
man and the anointed agent of the American 
national spirit. Only a couple of weeks ago Mr. 
Root reiterated this claim and accused the Demo- 
crats of localism, provincialism and little Ameri- 
canism. Yet this party which pretends to be the 
spokesman and agent of the American nation is 
divided in its own mind as to what American 
nationality means. One faction proclaims that the 
existing legal and economic system is fundamen- 
tally sound, and that the American nation will dis- 
integrate unless it is in all essential respects per- 
petuated and reénforced. Another faction seeks 
national fulfilment through modification of the ex- 
isting system, which, although it is to be gradual 
and quantitative, is aimmg at radical reconstruc- 
tion and considers such reconstruction the only 
method of avoiding national disintegration. How 
can these conflicting convictions be reconciled? 
Which of them does the Republican party honestly 
seek to promote? Neither Mr. Hughes nor any 
of his supporters dares to ask or to answer these 
questions. {The party whose historical mission it 
is to integrate American life is afraid to risk any 
definition of what it means by Americanism, and 
consequently is coming to mean nothing by it ex- 
cept loyalty to an established order.: 

This situation would have involved consequences 
too flagrant to be ignored were it not for one dis- 
tracting fact of overshadowing importance. The 
dramatic intervention of the European war has 
raised new questions not merely as to the meaning 
of American nationalism, but as to the perpetuity 
of the American nation. For the first time since 
the foundation of the Republic the United States 
has been subjected to severe pressure from abroad 
and has found its interests and perhaps its safety 
compromised by the political and military vicissi- 
tudes of Europe. A new element has, conse- 
quently, been introduced into American domestic 
controversies. If American security is threatened, 


so it is argued, we must insist less upon working a 
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better meaning into our national life than upon 
promoting loyality to the existing fund of Ameri- 
canism, no matter what it means. Americanism 
consists primarily in the bond of patriotic feeling, 
in the prevailing sense among Americans of the 
enhanced value which their attachment to so great 
a commonwealth adds to their individual lives. 

With one of his frequent flashes of insight Mr. 
Roosevelt first divined the relation which this 
alarmed nationalism would have upon our domes- 
tic political and economic controversies. He 
sought to use it as a means of restoring the 
dwindling Progressive party to popular favor. 
He aimed to make it the incontestably national 
party by associating the former progressive plat- 
form with a general program of national pre- 
paredness. In this way Americanism was to be at 
once the bond which tied the nation together and 
the leaven which kept it moving. It was a large 
conception. Americanism must be both a bond 
and a leaven, but in the Roosevelt version the 
fusion was too complete, and in the resulting con- 
fusion the leaven was sacrificed to the bond. The 
great agent of national consolidation was to be 
universal military training, which while it might 
have the effect of binding the people together 
would inevitably subordinate the conscious moving 
purposes, for which the great organization of na- 
tional power was being used, to the overwhelm- 
ing authority of the existing establishment. This 
form of nationalism tended to be static in its in- 
fluence, exclusive in its spirit, vague and empty in 
its social and industrial program, and aggressively 
specific only in its provision for military prepara- 
tion. 

The new Roosevelt Americanism was, however, 
too strong a dose for the Republican party at 
Chicago. To swallow it would have involved a 
risk and a loss, because with all its drawbacks it 
was a courageous conception which defined certain 
important issues and supplied its advocates with a 
positive program in which to believe and for which 
to agitate. But the Republicans were only too 
ready to take over the particular line of attack on 
the Wilson administration which had been started 
in connection with this uneasy Americanism. If 
the American people had any serious cause for 
alarm, the fault must be attributed largely to Mr. 
Wilson. He, the national leader, must have 
neglected his essential business of pulling a discon- 
certed nation together and bracing it up to meet 
the crisis in its foreign affairs. He could be 
accused of having relaxed the bonds of national! 
feeling by a vacillating and nerveless handling of 
foreign complications, and the opportunity of em- 
phasizing this accusation was a great boon to the 
Republicans. Although they were not in a position 
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to flourish any positive version of Americanism, 
they could get the credit for being the national 
party by denouncing Mr. Wilson and the Demo- 
crats for culpable defalcation. If the Democrats 
could be proved to be little Americans, the Repub- 
licans as their opposite must naturally shine as 
great Americans. 

This method of attack on Mr. Wilson has in- 
volved much injustice in relation to particular 
issues; but ‘t cannot be condemned as essentially 
unfair. Mr. Wilson, his party and the country as 
a whole were caught unprepared by the crisis in 
foreign affairs brought about by the European 
war. They wanted chiefly to keep out of trouble, 
but they were not willing to abandon certain mari- 
time interests the assertion of which involved the 
danger of war. In its handling of these contro- 
versies the administration talked resolutely and 
bravely but acted irresolutely, evasively and some- 
times timidly. That section of American public 
opinion which was keenly interested in the war and 
sensitive about the national reputation was humil- 
iated by the spectacle of American international 
behavior. It combined a brave pretense of assert- 
ing all American rights with an enervating pro- 
crastination in action and a rhetorical legalism of 
method. The materialists had reason to be uneasy 
and to crave a different kind of leadership, which 
would commit the nation to a more realistic and a 
morally invigorating national policy. 

If the President had continued to behave as he 
did up to August, 1915, he would have deserved 
the condemnation which has now been heaped 
upon him, but after Mr. Bryan’s resignation he 
showed a steady recovery. The Arabic case was 
handled more decisively than the Lusitania. Méil- 
itary preparation was introduced into the legisla- 
tive program of the administration. The Presi- 
dent went out on the stump in order to overcome 
the opposition in his own party to the proposed 
armament. He prevented Congress from passing 
resolutions which would have certainly brought the 
United States into collision with the Allies and 
given American consent to the reign of anarchy 
on the high seas during war; and among the Con- 
gressmen whom he was obliged to fight were a 
majority of Republicans. In the case of the Sus- 
sex he acted vigorously and either persuaded or 
forced Germany to yield in part and for the time 
being. Finally he committed himself and his party 
to a revolutionary doctrine. He promised that 
the United States would participate in any Euro- 
pean international system which was based on 
mutual good faith and would tend to organize 
general security. 

His partisan enemies ignore this recovery and 
talk as if Mr. Wilson’s behavior as a whole could 
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be condemned as a kind of moral skidding. They 
are, of course, entitled to get what advantage they 
can out of Mr. Wilson’s mistakes, but a progressive 
who is not primarily a Republican partisan is sub- 
ject to a plain obligation to consider all the facts. 


As I read the whole story, it is something like this. 


The President has taken a party whose foreign 
policy was made up of phrases and a mere wish to 
keep out of trouble and after a period of infirmity 
has definitely committed it to behavior with respect 
to the European war which is a wise expression of 
American national interest. | He did not enforce 
American rights against the Allies, because the 
rights were ambiguous and because he would not 
place the United States in the position of aiding 
Germany in carrying the present conflict to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. But he has kept American 
claims alive for adjudication by an international 
council after the war. He has taken a stronger 
line with Germany not only because the submarine 
attack on commerce was dangerous to American 
life as well as injurious to American interest, but 
because it tended to do away with any stable system 
of maritime law. Finally he has combined his 
benevolent neutrality towards the better cause with 
ardent and intelligent support of the plan of inter- 
national organization which has the best chance of 
substituting security for insecurity as the basis of 
international relationships. In spite of his early 
skidding he has gradually reached an essentially 
sound and really national foreign policy, and one 
which is backed by an increase in the fleet suff- 
ciently large to make the United States a far 
more considerable factor in the politics of the 
world. 

Doubtless in spite of Mr. Wilson’s recovery he 
missed a rare opportunity of liberating and of 
fusing American national feeling and of opening 
a new outlet for the moral impulse of the nation. 
The President failed to say and do the right thing 
at the right time. He did not act firmly until it 
was almost too late and until his back was to the 
wall. When he did speak wisely, it was to an 
audience whose ears had to a large extent been 
closed by the previous utterance of vain and pre- 
tentious words. But what is done is done. What 
has been said can be partly unsaid. Let us look 
at the net result. The harm has not proved irre- 
trievable. The President has learned much and 
the general line of his present policy is not only 
satisfactory but it is far preferable to the abstract 
and undiscriminating legalism of Mr. Hughes's 
proposed substitute. The latter has been talking 
not like a statesman, but like an inveterate lawyer. 
If later he should have the opportunity of acting 
as he now talks, the country might well suffer a 
heavier loss than the one which has been paid by 
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Mr. Wilson’s procrastination. We have pulled 
through the President’s mistakes and have made a 
fair recovery. Should the inexperienced Mr. 

Hughes make mistakes in the attempt to demon- 
strate the superior aggressiveness of Republican 
foreign policy, his brand of mistakes would be 
more costly than that of Mr. Wilson. 

Bear in mind that American public opinion was 
utterly unprepared for the emergency and deeply 
divided. Prompt and vigorous action, by forcing 
a premature decision on the country, might have 
prompted an equally vigorous reaction on the part 
of the provincial Americanism of the agricultural 
states. The coercion of the country into sustaining 
a vigorous foreign policy, as Congress was coerced 
into suppressing the McLemore resolution, might 
have constituted a costly and dangerous assertion 
of American national unity. Mr. Wilson’s 
preference for going slow and playing safe should 
be credited with one emphatic compensation. It 
has not exposed the foreign policy of the country 
to misunderstanding and repudiation by the less 
articulate mass of his fellow-countrymen. He has 
been gradually domesticating in the minds of the 
plain American people some sense of international 
responsibility. They are listening to him and have 
confidence in his leadership. Such confidence may 
be salutary in the not distant future. He has 
testified so emphatically to his desire for peace that 
if it should be necessary to intervene in Mexico or 
break with Germany the agricultural West would 
be much more likely to accept his assurance of the 
necessity than it would that of a President such as 
Mr. Hughes will necessarily be. The Republican 
insistence on the assertion of all American rights 
and the attacks on Mr. Wilson for making sacri- 
fices on behalf of peace will force a Republican 
President to be very aggressive in his policy and at 
the same time to make an influential part of the 
country suspicious and resentful, should the more 
aggressive policy lead to war. 

) Much of the criticism of Mr. Wilson can be 
traced to sheer impatience with the natural and 
wholesome processes of democracy. Only to a 
limited extent can a democracy be forced, even by 
courageous, resourceful and imaginative leader- 
ship, into premature action.\ In pursuing a waiting 
policy, and in consulting the opinions of country 
store-keepers in Kokomo and of farmers in the 
Rogue River valley, rather than those of finan- 
ciers, editors, lawyers and professional diplomats, 
_Mr. Wilson has at least been keeping in touch with 
the more substantial part of the American nation. 
And if he has allowed them to influence him too 
much, he also has been exerting a beneficial in- 
fluence on them. In its net result his leadership 
has been educative rather than disintegrating. | It 
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has helped to bind the nation together, because it 
has been gradually squaring popular ideas about 
foreign policy with the facts of the American in- 
ternational situation. Public opinion is still far 
from being morally or mentally prepared to act 
wisely and decisively in world politics; but it is 
better prepared for action than it was two years 
ago. If war should come, and with it the oppor- 
tunity to make American participation in Euro- 
pean affairs of some importance, the country would 
have learned to accept from Mr. Wilson the more 
aggressive leadership with a comparatively small 
amount of internal friction. 

/}An American citizen who is interested in the 
making of a better and more unified nation rather 
than in the continued domination of any one party 
or any one class may well be grateful for the acci- 
dent which placed the Democrats in power during 
the past four years. Because they happened to be 
in power, they and their constituency are com- 
mitted to a policy of national preparedness and of 
the assumption of international responsibilities, to 
which, if they had been in opposition, they would 
scarcely have consented. | They adopted the policy 
reluctantly and in violation of their traditions, but 
still they adopted it, and having adopted it, it be- 
comes much more completely the national policy 
than it would have been in case a Republican rather 
than a Democratic administration had chanced to 
propose it. Had a similar policy been initiated by 
the Republicans, millions of the humbler and less 
articulate people of the country would have re- 
garded the military and naval preparations with 
profound suspicion as a probable instrument of 
class supremacy. As it is, however, the Demo- 
cratic party has been the one to make itself respon- 
sible for a general program of conscious national 
preparation which involved a huge increase in 
governmental power and requires a corresponding 
increase in popular confidence, and this fact has 
for the present prevented the class opposition from 
becoming irreconcilable and dangerous. 

So it is with the Democratic achievements in 
domestic legislation. The country is better pre- 
pared to meet a crisis in foreign affairs without 
internal friction because of the bracing and healing 
effect of the administration’s domestic policy. \Mr. 
Wilson and the Democratic party have begun to 
perform that work of national reconstruction 
which the Progressive party declared indispensa- 
ble to the welfare of the commonwealth. They 
have been adapting the political and economic 
organization of the country to its more pressing 
needs and to its better ideals. They have not gone 
very far, but they have at least started to fasten 
on the popular consciousness a new and better 
meaning for the American idea. | Not only have im- 
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provements been made in financial, economic and 
administrative mechanism, but something has been 
done to alleviate the grievances and win the con- 
fidence of the less favored groups of our fellow 
citizens. They have added to the structure of 
American naticnalism an additional bond which is 
something more than a stiff moral cement. It is 
the bond of conscious and methodical internal 
growth whose fruits are a more durable and a 
more voluntary loyalty. The bond is itself born 
of the action of the leaven, which is the only way 
in which it can exercise unimpeachable authority in 
a democracy. 


Thus the Democratic party can for the moment 
be credited with what is for it a novel variety of 
nationalism. It is temporarily the better instru- 
ment of formative national growth. The Repub- 
licans do not realize what has happened to them. 
They cannot offer a positive and definite alterna- 
tive to the Democratic program because the Demo- 
crats have not left them any politically available 
vacancy. They have not the will and the intelli- 
gence to outbid the Democrats and to propose 
those further steps in national reorganization 
which, as the experience of Europe indicates, will 
have to be taken in the near future. Neither do 
they dare to assume a frankly reactionary position 
and to propose a new application of the older Re- 
publican practice of the wholesale stimulation of 
productive enterprise. They are obliged to fall 
back on a denunciation of Mr. Wilson’s mistakes 
which is intemperate and indiscriminate, precisely 
because the Democrats have left them no other 
stock-in-trade. 

If Mr Hughes and a Republican Congress are 
elected, that party will be preferred which has 
learned nothing from its own adversity and mis- 
takes, which is united chiefly for the purpose of 
seizing the government, and which will have to re- 
gain its own self-possession before it can exercise 
effective political control over the public policy. But 
if the Democrats are allowed a chance to continue 
their work there will be retained in power a party 
which has been trying, honestly if timidly and not 
very capably, to shape itself into a better servant 
of the collective interest. Their success will pro- 
mote rather than interrupt the desirable evolution 
of the American party system. It will teach the 
Republicans to look more sharply to their own 
merits rather than to Democratic mistakes as a 
means of recovering popular confidence, it will save 
them from the peril of assuming power before 
achieving reunion; and it will not tempt the Demo- 
crats to abandon the constructive work begun under 
Mr. Wilson's leadership, in favor of a more fac- 
tious policy at home and a more irresponsible one 
abroad. HERBERT CROLY. 
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Fears and Scruples—Il 


REMEMBER when I was a young boy that 

patriotism seemed to me an absurd thing; I 
felt the same way about family affection. Why 
you should be under some kind of obligation to 
love those who happened to be about you or in 
the same country I never could see. Those were 
my days of innocent internationalism, bred, I pre- 
sume, because I was a perverse child, and got a 
little sense of being superior to the people who so 
earnestly accepted the conventions about them. 
But the naive internationalist period did not last 
through college, and I fear that my change was 
because internationalism was connected in my mind 
with pacifists and socialists, for the ‘ tough- 
mindedness ”’ of both of whom I had more than a 
suspicion. It was the ruthless season when I was 
determined once for all to put everything into the 
spotlight of hard reason. Such folk were cer- 
tainly at bottom actuated by sentiments of human- 
ity; I had no confidence in the sternness of their 
emotional abnegation. In this I was right enough, 
but, of course, I was as subject as they to the very 
failing I eschewed, when I took my views from my 
own emotional repulsions. 

So began a belief in nationality as the practi- 
cable means of communal action. We had learned 
to enlarge the original family group, and to con- 
solidate feudalism into territorial sovereignty; we 
must be content to work with such ideas as up to 
now we had developed, and internationalism was 
too great a jump. Patriotism was a useful quasi- 
instinct, allied with genuine group sense and the 
love for a fight, a way of sublimation as people 
would now say. Then came the war, and all things 
fell into chaos, so that I am curious about how 
much basis the whole affair had from the start. 

Sometimes I happen to walk on Broadway in 
New York, when the factories are emptying. The 
men and girls come from lower Fifth Avenue and 
are crossing over to the East Side. It is hard 
then to find any strong patriotic bias. What have 
[ in common with this eager horde of people, just 
come from all kinds of lands, remote in history, 
in race, in speech, in convictions from myself? I 
wonder whether at Plattsburg they are thinking of 
that polyglot America; I wonder whether they do 
not unconsciously place themselves always in lead- 
ership there. I wonder what the vote would be 
on whether there was more preparedness in a 
more liberal rule about Jews in Gentile clubs, for 
example, than in General Wood’s moderate and 
subtle propaganda for conscription. I can only 
say for myself that New York seems to me quite 
foreign; I am in it, but not of it, I have no sense 
of a mass of kin who think as I think, and feel as 
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I feel. Nor do I believe that the ordinary New 
Yorker is any different. He is thinking of his own 
group, that is all, when his bosom fills with ardor 
and he is for this land of the free right or wrong 
—he is thinking of those whose interests are his, 
and whose convictions he shares. 

There are no doubt homogeneous parts of 
America where the feeling is more real; in Kansas, 
for instance, or Iowa, I dare say people have a 
unity which it would press one hard to reproduce 
in the East. But how far do the good bourgeois 
of Holyoke and Lawrence think they must pre- 
pare for their common interest with the Hunkers 
and the Kanucks? Is there not to you something 
factitious about the whole agitation for greater 
military strength; do you feel as though its pro- 
ponents had the kind of patriotism which the 
French, for instance, felt before the war? How 
many of us are not mouthing platitudes when we 
speak of the glorious future of this land of liberty? 
And how much, even in Kansas, do they wish to 
include the eastern seaboard? You cannot test it 
by the response to a call to arms; nearly all men 
think they must show as ready a willingness to 
fight as the next. I do not doubt that Mr. Bryan’s 
millions would spring to arms as soon as he be- 
lieves they would, and would go out with a 
desperate valor to be shot by Japanese and with 
any kind of high explosives, but that hardly 
answers my idea of patriotism. I have in mind 
rather a belief that you and I have such a com- 
munity of interest that no one can touch either of 
us without equally touching the other; that you 
must not perish, because you will carry away a 
little bit of me with you. Royce in one of his last 
books speaks of the ability we have to extend the 
limits of our self. The self has been a favorite 
battleground for the metaphysicians; it is like the 
aurora, shooting out now to the zenith, compre- 
hending half the heavens, and now shrinking to a 
small polar arc; it is tremulous, variable, spon- 
taneous, uncertain. Well, patriotism is one of the 
self’s extensions; it means that you take into your 
little warm cosy inner personality the purposes of 
those who live in the nation along with you. But 
it is the fruit of history; I do not think that social 
workers have it even for the “ neighbors,” to say 
nothing of the Plattsburgers’ feelings for the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. It in- 
cludes the rulers and the ruled, the West and the 
East; it means the recognition of an alikeness in 
things that really count for most. 

I cannot lay my hand on my heart, and say that 
I have any of this; I cannot say that America is my 
home in that sense. I wonder whether if Mr. 


Henry A. Wise Wood could be got to pause long 
enough to understand what I mean, the omniscient 
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God would find in his heart a spontaneous yes. 
Perhaps one must have too strong digestive juices, 
like Theodore Roosevelt, or the python, to man- 
age it honestly; it is a question of assimilation. I 
can substitute a kind of dessicated, moral compul- 
sion, which might practically answer, though I 
doubt it. For instance, I know it is only inso- 
far as I am willing to subject my own life to the 
needs of others than I am a moral creature; and 
I really want to be a moral creature, at least when 
I stop to think about it. I know that the effects of 
my conduct will be limited to the small number I 
may touch, and that they must all be Americans. 
I believe that collective action alone will make the 
world a tolerable place to live in, and that the 
largest groups in which the custom of collective 
action has yet obtained are nations. This happens 
to be my nation, and I ought to be willing to act 
along with it. But there are other nations I had 
rather have been born into, because I should have 
found their general ways more easy to fall in with; 
I could have digested my patriotism more easily, 
I should not have had to approach so nearly to 
the impossible gastric intensity of Theodore 
Roosevelt and the python. That is one reason 
why I have envied each so much, and should 
probably always follow the first, little though he 
might relish my adherence if he knew my waterish 
composition. 

I remember very well for instance the war of 
1898, which seemed to me wantonly provoked by 
the mere instinct of pugnacity. I felt, perhaps 
wrongly, though I have never been convinced 
about it, that Spain would have given us all we 
asked, if we had only recognized the difficulties 
of her rulers a little more sympathetically. They 
had to reconcile a people with a past of glorious 
domination to another loss of territory. We 
chose the most humiliating way, in part, I believed, 
because she was powerless before us. And it 
seemed to me monstrous to ask me with my own 
special precious little life, so full of aims, which 
then seemed possible to realize, to risk it, because 
some bullies were brutal, and some politicians were 
cowardly. It was not a very promising ground 
for patriotism, you see. If we are to act collec- 
tively, there must be a decision to which the dis- 
senters will accord willing support. What I 
lacked, I suppose, was more sense of deep-seated 
kinship with the people who made the decision. 
They ought not to have seemed bullies or cowards; 
I ought to have been more able to feel as they. 
If I had in other things been feeling with them 
more usually, I should not have got so far off in 
that instance. 

Of course, Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard and 
Mr. Bertrand Russell would have commended my 
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course; but the one is for peace anyway, and the 
other seems to have no sense of nationality about 
him. You ought not to be for your country right 
or wrong, but if you are a good patriot you will 
so fully share the aspirations of your countrymen 
that the issue will never arise. Generally it does 
not, to the incalculable horror of philosophers. 
A real patriot is a friend of mine, a French patriot, 
born and reared in this country, who consistently 
asserts that if the Germans were all they say they 
are, and the French all the Germans say, he would 
be as ardent to have the chasseurs d’alpins march 
down Unter den Linden as he is to-day. 

We are not all like that, however, and what 
interests me is how far most men can stretch out 
their selves so as really to include the selves of a 
whole nation in ways that are important to 
them. I suspect that patriotism is an armor kept 
in a closed closet, which they never look into in 
the ordinary business of life. The war-gong 
sounds, and they quickly step in, and are out in a 
jiffy, standing concluded, committed, in the full 
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panoply of primitive instinct. Is it to be lily- 
livered not to act so? Do not too eagerly jump 
at the negative. Men live not by reason, but by 
motor reactions which reason too often clogs. 
We may, thank God, act better than we under- 
stand, and the step towards the extension of the 
self may be through the primitive pugnacity of 
Neanderthal man. The same kind of problem 
occurs also in regard to the sense of honor. You 
may think it a coin of King Bluster of the Empire 
of Bullidoddenheim, and so it is, but it has a value 
none the less. If you are like me you have a warm 
spot for many of the patriots and men of honor, 
like Theodore Roosevelt, and perhaps the python 
too, though he seems a bit sluggish. Anyway | 
am nothing of a pacifist and favor a big navy, sup- 
ported a good deal out of an income tax, which 
shows I am not wholly without patriotism, don’t 
you think? As for honor, I doubt if even I should 
let you tweak my nose—not twice anyhow, though 
it really would not hurt much. 
RAND 


Art DANE. 


The White Passion 


OME one inquired recently why utopias have 
gone out of fashion. For the last gallant at- 
tempt was by Mr. Wells, and from his recent 

work it appears that he cannot endure the thought 
of those well meaning people who take his utopia 
too seriously, and fail to see “ the subtle protesting 
perplexing play of instinctive passion and desire 
against too abstract a dream of statesmanship.” 
Since this renunciation by Mr. Wells, no first-rate 
mind at least in the English-speaking world has 
dared to write another utopia. 

Any one who has been sentenced as I was once 
to study ten or fifteen descriptions of a perfect 
society knows why the fashion has passed. They 
read like the epilogue of little Eva in heaven 
spread out into a five-act play. They are the happy 
endings of a drama which the author was unable 
to write. They give the result which is obvious 
and shirk the process which is difficult. Therefore 
no critical person is any longer interested in a fin- 
ished picture of what might be, and the modern 
visionary cannot rest, like the advertisements of 
hair restorers and obesity cures, when he has said, 
look here upon this picture, and on this. One of 
the loveliest utopias I ever knew was of sunburnt 
philosophers playing with shells on a coral island 
written by a friend of mine living in Washington 
Square who wished he could spend the winter in 
Bermuda. It filled him with passionate revolt to 


think that Manhattan was not a coral island 
peopled with the lithe, brown naked bodies of 
laughing philosophers. Well, it filled him with 
revolt, and left Manhattan otherwise unchanged. 
And I remember that he stared at me as at an un- 
feeling and unimaginative person because I urged 
him to write another essay showing how Manhat- 
tan was gradually transfigured into a red island on 
a blue ocean together with the history of how its 
inhabitants gradually became lithe and brown and 
philosophical, and lived wantonly under a luxuriant 
growth of decorative palm trees. He said my 
cynicism showed how little I understood the free 
play of fancy, that I talked as if I read Toe New 
REPUBLIC, and that if I’d spend an hour a day 
digesting the Little Review and thinking of 
'sadora Duncan, I might be fit to talk to. 

I tried that one day in a room on MacDougal 
Alley when the man I had come to meet inconsider- 
ately spent four hours over lunch instead of the 
customary three. All the room offered for enter- 
tainment was Breezy Stories, Snappy Stories, The 
Parisienne, Top Notch, one Japanese print, some 
Fatima cigarettes, no matches, the Little Review, 
and the thought of Isadora. In fifteen minutes I 
had exhausted everything, and turned resolutely to 
Isadora. I remembered a solemn afternoon at her 
studio when vision and reality almost touched 
hands, when New York was within an ace of God 
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knows what. For some one had induced Mayor 
Mitchel to come and sit on a gray divan under an 
orange light while the girls danced. The idea was 
that he as the head of the government was to be 
struck mad by a vision of beauty and that we were 
all to dance on Fifth Avenue. There was the inevit- 
able ass who wanted to know in a stage whisper 
whether sandals would be permitted, but what 
really spoiled it all was Isadora’s casual remark to 
the Mayor that of course the family would have 
to be abolished if there was to be beauty and free- 
dom in New York. Courageous as I know Mr. 
Mitchel to be, that was more than the Mayor of 
New York had any right to hear, and it ended 
Isadora Duncan’s activity in practical politics. 

There was at least this to be said for her effort, 
that no one in the world’s history had ever before 
made so direct an attempt to apply vision to life. 
No one else had ever shown such divine impatience 
with method in an inspired enthusiasm for the 
result. And yet it showed that Isadora Duncan 
was an old-fashioned person. Essentially she 
was doing what every archaic moralist does who 
tells men to be good, be true, be beautiful, and 
forgets to say how. She was merely repeating 
what lawyers do at banquets when they talk of 
justice, or theologians when they set the City of 
God upon a hill, and tell men in the valley to have 
a good look at it. She was sister, I fear, to some 
of the writers in the Masses who are fond of say- 
ing: that pile of stones would look better if it were 
on top of that mountain, and having indicated this 
desirable conclusion, go home to dinner. 

That after all is a comparatively easy and 
primitive kind of vision. The modern imagination 
has a harder task to perform. Its work is to 
abolish the old dualism of fact and fancy in which 
existence lay inert and unresponsive to the kiss of 
hope. Vision to-day will compel no one if the 
hope is extravagant or the fact distorted; and they 
see the world most effectively who see reality 
luminous in a cold dry light dissolving into a warm 
aura of probabilities. It is a limitation against 
which only the dilettante rebels, he who would 
rather dream ten dreams than realize one, he who 
so often mistakes a discussion in a café for an 
artistic movement, or a committee meeting for a 
social revolution. It is a form of lazy thought- 
lessness to suppose that something can be made of 
nothing, that the act of creation consists of breath- 
ing upon the void. To create is to transfigure the 
given in the light of desire, and for the artist any- 
where, but especially for the artist in human rela- 
tionship, the margin of freedom is something 
offered to him, not made by him. He is a disci- 
plined creator who can estimate truly how much 
men can be expected to change within a definite 
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time, how much those who desire a change can 
prevail agains: those who ignore or resist it, how 
much the technique of change can be quickened 
by what some men know and others may hope to 
know. On the certainty of these guesses depends 
what Mr. Wells calls the state-making dream. 

That is why the modern utopia cannot have the 
finish and neatness of the old. It is not a picture 
composed to suit the artist, it is not planned and 
executed at his leisure. It is a living picture with 
the pace and rhythm of existence, necessarily a 
fragment and a guess. It cannot be comprehensive 
or final, and it requires a vitality of soul and a 
toughness of perception to which no one is equal 
at all times and few at any. But it means a life of 
vision, not merely a life and a vision. It is the 
test of a true culture, this ability to make the 
opaque world translucent, to see fact and dissolve 
it into hope, to know pinched things and see them 
grow wide, to feel throttled things shake them- 
selves free, and know in all relevant life the long- 
ing which effort could realize. 

Only by living in that fringe where reality and 
desire play against each other do we escape the 
staleness which perfection suggests. The kind of 
vision men are practising to-day may account for 
the style they use, for that tone of nimble and 
varied aggression which some call brilliant and 
others smart. “Into the crowned windbag 
thrust,” says Meredith, “that we may come to 
know the music of the meaning of Accord.” A 
little hard on the windbag, but without the thrust 
accord is only too readily as maudlin as an Easter 
postcard. For we beat our vision into existence 
by an everlasting attack on the inert, the frozen, 
the mechanical and the unctuous. We spank it as 
the doctor a newborn infant till it breathes and 
cries out and takes its place in the world. 

In that living zone where fact is yielding to 
desire men are chary of too much articulate 
nobility, and not a little impatient of pretentious 
emotion. They feel the defenselessness of virtue 
in a world at war, and will not drag it like a slut 
through all their discussion. The old Persian 
potters cracked their best rounded vessels because 
they feared the jealousy of God, the Gothic 
builders left embedded in their art fragments of 
the malice and brutality of life, the modern vision- 
ary is ascetic and economical in faith. Even 
Chesterton, the least reticent of believers, has 
saved face by his militant tone, flaring vivacity, 
roaring grotesques, and volcanic fun. He has said 
his say with aggression persistent as a steam 
hammer and gorgeous as a peacock’s tail. 

There too is a reason for the decline of utopias. 
More than ever before man seems to realize that 
he cannot live unless he lives against something, 
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that hope is dull unless its edges are sharpened on 
fact. Certainly if every stonewall were a sofa 
cushion, if the mountains stood aside as we walked, 
it is altogether probable that mortal men would 
fall down and beat the earth and cry for joy at the 
solid indifference of it. Perhaps this is the ulti- 
mate disharmony, that we are so irretrievably 
beings who want and struggle that the only utopia 
we can endure is the process of making it. For 
in the heavens of our freest fancy, only our fancy 
is at rest. There the world has forgotten that it 
is a coquette. The coaxing and wheedling, the 
trials and errors, the setbacks and thrusts, all the 
elation and depression, the humor and the gal- 
lantry, the eddies of insignificance, all this that 
gives life its quality and its dimension are gone. 
We have ceased to be ourselves, have become thin 
flames ascending gilded staircases, and even the 
face of the beloved is dim. If ever we actually 
strayed into it we should flee from a universe 
where fish jump into the net, where nothing resists, 
and we step jerkily on air. 

Sometimes when too grandiose a vision is pre- 
sented, I wonder whether nature having found a 
voice isn’t saying as she watches the fret of our 
desire: ‘I have lured you to interminable hope, 
for all your hope is banal to me. It carries you 
on. It gives you purpose, and when you are par- 
ticularly vain you like to think it is my purpose. 
I’m not sure I have a purpose, or that you would 
grasp it if I had. But I have fixed you so that no 
one of you can find the last repose while life is 
upon him. Remember that many of you have 
sought Alladin’s lamp. There is no record that 
any one ever kept it.”’ 

WALTER LIPPMANN. 


Reconstruction in England 


HAVE been asked to write an article for THe New 

REPUBLIC on how things are going on in England. I 
should like to do so, for there is a great deal happening in 
this country which I think New Repustic readers ought 
to know about, but I find it extraordinarily difficult. It is 
easy enough to talk to one’s friends here about various 
recent happenings, about the appointment and activities of 
the Prime Minister’s Reconstruction Committee, about the 
“ after-the-war ” schemes which are being put forward in 
all directions, about the new position which women have 
won for themselves in our industrial and public life, about 
the changed attitude which leading employers and the 
general public are beginning to take towards labor ques- 
tions, about the Trades-Union Congress and the strik- 
ing inaugural address of its president, Mr. Gosling, about 
the unprecedented interest that is being taken in questions 
of public education and the prospects of big educational 
reforms after the war, about the sense of a new scale and 
Perspective in the public mind as to expenditure on social 
improvement because the war has shown that “ the money 
is there when it is really wanted.” 
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All this and much more men and women in all classes 
here are discussing amongst themselves, and it is right 
that American readers should know it, for it is evidence 
of a great and significant change. But it is hard to write 
about it across the Atlantic, even to intimate friends, 
because it is impossible to convey in words a sense of the 
great governing purpose which underlies and gives life 
and meaning to all our hopes and strivings for the future 
of England. When we talk amongst ourselves there is 
so much that we take for granted, so much that we need 
not say because we are thinking it all the time. But to 
those who have not shared in the experience of the last 
two years, or have shared in it so differently, so much more 
impersonally, there is so much that needs first to be said, 
so much that cannot be said. There is only one section of 
the American people for whom no explanation is needed: 
the small and diminishing band of those, whether at the 
North or at the South, who bear in their hearts and will 
carry with them to their graves the memory of lives 
consecrated to a great cause. They will understand, and 
them the war has brought far nearer to us than before. 
We will try to draw inspiration from what Mr. Justice 
Holmes and others like him have contributed to American 
life through two generations and from the spirit in which 
they have done it. 

It is this divergence in experience which is the real 
barrier to Anglo-American intimacy at the present time, 
and it is well that it should be recognized. There is no 
ill feeling here at the part which it has fallen to the lot 
of America to play during the last two years. We played 
the same part ourselves during well-nigh the whole nine- 
teenth century. But when England stood aloof in 1848 
when all Europe was in the throes of revolutionary ardor 
it was small encouragement to the idealists to have to rec- 
ognize that England had already attained much of what 
they on the Continent were striving for. We know in 
our minds that we come of the same political stock and 
that our present ideals are very similar. But naturally we 
feel about them differently. The householder surprised in 
bed by a burglar feels differently and behaves differ- 
ently from a law-abiding citizen comfortably going about 
his business in broad daylight, and the difference is re- 
flected in his subsequent attitude. The divergence that 
inevitably results between their outlook can only be over- 
come by both sides recognizing that it exists, and why, and 
conducting their intercourse on that basis. 


The word in the air in England just now is “ Recon- 
struction.”’ It is so much in the air, and in the newspapers, 
that Mr. Winston Churchill has even found it necessary to 
warn us against being “ side-tracked”’ by it. “ Look after 
the war,” he told us the other day, “ and after-the-war will 
look after itself.” But the nation is not taking his advice. 
Of course we are all “looking after the war.” How 
can we help it with every family and almost every house- 
hold personally engaged in the struggle? But “ looking 
after the war” needs more of hard work and of will- 
power than of thinking and discussion; and there is plenty 
of room over for men in camp and factory and office— 
and women too—to discuss the problems which will de- 
mand settlement at its close. Hence the idea of Recon- 
struction, not only international but also domestic and 
imperial, is coming more and more to the front and en- 
gaging far more thought than Englishmen are usually apt 
to bestow on any future contingency the exact conditions 
of which are not to be foreseen. 

Of international and imperial Reconstruction not much 
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need be said, except that the settlement in both these 
aspects will, so far as this country controls it, be related to 
our domestic ideals. The war is for us a war of public 
right, and, cost what it may, we do not mean to go back 
to the régime of competitive armaments and the Balance 
of Power. British opinion will demand some form of 
international organizatior® based, not on the shifting com- 
binations of expediency, but on real political principle, on 
the belief that nations have not only rights as against one 
another, but duties toward one another. Again, in the 
imperial sphere, the sense of common sacrifice and of what 
the British Commonwealth stands for in the world will 
assuredly draw its far-scattered members together into some 
closer and more effective organization. If this came about, 
it would make the clean cleavage that has so long been 


needed between imperial and local issues in the mind of the 


electors and at election-time. Its effect on the government 
of the United Kingdom ought to be wholly beneficial and 
in the direction of more genuine democracy. The same 
would also be true of imperial and foreign questions, 
which would at last be really discussed by a Parliament 
elected specifically to deal with them. 

But Reconstruction at home is perhaps, at the present 
moment, the side which is exciting the greatest interest. It 
is a healthy sign that thought and discussion about this 
domestic problem are beginning to center more and more 
round the question of education. Our real failures in this 
war have been intellectual failures. Morally, I think, 
one can say without boasting that the nation has “ made 
good.” We have not been tested like the French, but 
we have been tested sufficiently to have reason for be- 
lieving that we should have stood the test as they have 
done. The war has evoked a wonderful nobility of temper 
in all classes. The spirit of vainglory and revenge, of 
petty meanness and nauseating vulgarity which crosses 
the Atlantic in the headlines and leaders of our gutter 
press bears little relation to the real mood of the people. 
Added to all our other troubles we have to endure the 
humiliation of being libelled daily by a section of Fleet 
Street. It weuld be a great relief if one could feel that 
one’s American friends understood once and for all that 
the brazen megaphone ef the syndicated press is not the 
voice of the people of England. Whatever Fleet Street 
may say, we are keeping a decent tongue in our heads 
and a decent spirit in our hearts. All classes and sections 
alike, conscientious volunteers and conscientious objectors, 
business men and workmen, sailors and civilians, Clyde 
strikers and peppery colonels have tried to do their duty. 
But where so many of them have failed is in not facing 
the intellectual task of thinking out what their duty is. 

The war has revealed a disquieting slowness and want 
of grip in our thinking, both in facing the detailed indus- 
trial and strategical problems presented to us, and in the 
broad issue of civic obligation which it sets before the in- 
dividual citizen. Men have been readier to lay down 
their lives for a cause than to make clear to themselves 
why they are doing so. They have gone laughing to their 
death in thousands to uphold the honor of the regiment, 
without even an unspoken thought of the larger cause. 
It is magnificent, but it is not patriotism: nor is it the 
foundation on which a stable national or international or- 
ganization can be built. It is the result of a century or 
more of individualistic industrialism which has left us a 
chaos of competing communities and corporations, each 
with its own standards and purposes and morale, enlisting 
the unselfish devotion of its members, but too often adjust- 
ing their mutual relations in a spirit of fierce and unscrup- 
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ulous competition and apt to be blind to a proper sense 
of their relation to the whole. Corporate spirit at all times 
is a thing to be proud of, but when divorced from a sense 
of citizenship it becomes a public danger. That is why the 
attitude of many of the government departments, and of 
important sections of the labor movement and of other sin- 
cere, pure-minded and hard-working sections of public 
opinion, has been as disappointing in its way as the un- 
adulterated self-interest of the old unrepentant school of 
profiteering employer. 

We have still to learn in England that to put in a good 
day’s work for “ something not ourselves ” is not the whole 
duty of a good citizen; that indeed it may often do more 
harm than good, unless we are ready to stop and think 
what it is that we are doing and how it is related to the 
larger aims of the state. We need to go back to the very 
rudiments of political education—to ask ourselves what the 
state is of which we are citizens, what citizenship means, 
and what are the relations between the individual, the 
state and associations within the state, and between the 
state and the moral ideals of humanity. No Englishman 
who cares for the cause of democracy can survey our own 
shortcomings and compare them with the clear-sighted and 
concentrated splendor of French self-devotion without a 
feeling that our traditional individualism, for all its pic- 
turesqueness, has this time left us sadly behind in the race. 
When the war is over, we shall need to sit still for a gen- 
eration and think. 

Meanwhile, even during the war, we are beginning to 
think. Large new projects of social and industrial, as of 
educational, reform are in the air, as they were ten years 
ago on the advent to power of a liberal and progressive 
government after practically twenty years in the wilder- 
ness. But there is an immense difference between the 
present movement and the “social reform” enthusiasm 
which carried Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman into office 
in 1906 and has left its enduring mark on English litera- 
ture in the writings of Wells and Shaw and Galsworthy 
and the other prophets of social change. That epoch, with 
its programs and systems, has passed away beyond recall. 
Or rather, it has broadened out into something much 
greater, at once less sentimental and less doctrinaire. 
“ Social reform” was a phrase which coincided with an 
awakening of the conscience of the comfortable classes 
about the condition of the poor. Its main discovery was 
that “ what is wrong with the poor is their poverty,” and 
its success lay in its careful and poignant revelation of 
what poverty meant: slums, sweating, unemployment, un- 
derfeeding, perpetual il] health, a denial of all that makes 
life worth living to a normal healthy middle-class man. 
It was marked by an immense output of literature, not 
sentimental, but scholarly and documented, on social con- 
ditions, of which Mr. Charles Booth’s monumental work 
on London, published about twenty years ago, set the type. 
Yet, in spite of all this intellectual apparatus, or indeed 
because of it, its main appeal was to pity—not fleeting and 
momentary, as for a beggar in the street, but sustained. 
Mr. Booth’s and Mr. Rowntree’s statistics, Shaw’s plays 
and pamphlets, the Fabian Tracts, made people think, and, 
by thinking, forced them to care about how “the other 
half” was living. But all the while it was the other half. 
Social reform revealed to thousands the existence of the 
“two nations ” of which Disraeli wrote. It threw bridges 
across the gulf that divided them, frail and temporary 
bridges, across which the social worker, the settlement resi- 
dent, the young political enthusiast, passed to and fro. 
But it did not, it could not, bring about any deeper under- 
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standing, still less merge the two nations into one. At 
the best it improved material conditions, promoted mutual 
interest and curiosity, and led to the creation of organiza- 
tions such as the Workers’ Educational Association and 
some of the Socialist and suffragist bodies, in which 
selected members of the “two nations” who had certain 
interests in common were brought together on terms of 
friendship and equality. The same result has come about 
in the House of Commons since the advent of the Labor 
party and through the practice, which has now become 
almost a rule, of putting a labor man on any important 
government committee or commission. 

Thus the ground was prepared, but no more than pre- 
pared, for some larger advance towards a real association 
between the classes. Then came the war. Its effects on 
the relations between the classes are still doubtful. It may 
improve them beyond all recognition, or worsen them cor- 
respondingly. But one thing is certain: it will bring them 
to closer grips, for good or for ill. It has thrown the 
whole nation, class and mass, into a mixing-bowl, till the 
segregated millions of rich and poor in our towns and 
suburbs know one another as well as people do in villages. 
It has been an immense education to both sides. A great 
war is the most testing experience that a man or a class 
can pass through. It purifies and refines all that is good, 
and degrades and coarsens what is bad. By its results 
on the temper of the relations of rich and poor, of capital 
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and labor, we shall knew of what stuff our officers and 
men are made. 

By this is not meant that the war has altered the in- 
dustrial problem or that “ the fellowship of the trenches ” 
is a panacea for social injustice. The war has not altered 
the industrial problem any more than it has altered the 
fiscal problem. Free trade and the capitalist system 
and the arguments “about and about” them remain 
what they were. But what the war has done is to force 
us to see these and other problems in a new light. It has 
given us a new angle of vision and a new perspective. 
When we resume civil life we shall resume our old con- 
troversies as we resume our old pursuits. But we shall 
resume them in a new spirit. What that spirit will be 
no man can yet say. But good or ill, it will be the result 
of what the war has made us. Our domestic Reconstruc- 
tion will be our real and lasting memorial to those who 
have fallen in the war. It is the best, perhaps the only 
way, in which we can commemorate them, in which we 
who survive to tell our children about them can go and 
do likewise in the service of the state, and of our genera- 
tion. If we approach Reconstruction in that spirit—and 
beneath all the reserve of our people there is many 2 
sign that we are doing so—the war may well prove a 
turning-point in the development of our national unity. 

ALFreD FE. ZIMMERN 
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London, September. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Resenting ‘‘the Spirit of Force”’ 


IR: In the article entitled “The Reign of Reason,” 

appearing in your issue of September 16th, you well 
point out that Mr. Hughes has uncovered a vital fighting 
issue in the refusal of the Railroad Brotherhoods to ar- 
bitrate the eight-hour day, the refusal of the President to 
insist on arbitration, and the enactment of the Adamson 
bill, a train of events which has aroused Mr. Hughes to 
“a vigereus and courageous protest.” But you miss the 
point of this protest, and are unfair to Mr. Hughes, when 
you impute to him, from his deprecation of legislation be- 
fore investigation, doctrines that no real eight-hour law 
could be properly passed without an exhaustive and im- 
partial investigation, and that such an investigation would 
establish the justice or injustice of any given law beyond 
possibility of difference of opinion. Such untenable views 
you of course demolish without difficulty; but they are not 
involved in Mr. Hughes’s denunciation of the President's 
surrender to “ the spirit of force.” 

If the answer to legislative problems lies in policies as 
well as facts, it is equally true that facts throw useful light 
for the application of policies. Even the eighty-cent gas 
law which the Supreme Court refused to set aside before a 
trial (a refusal which both you and President Wilson cite 
as evidence of the Court’s supposed approval of legislation 
before investigation) was enacted after a legislative investi- 
gation of the facts. Mr. Hughes happens to have been the 
counsel who conducted that investigation, and was no doubt 
convinced thereby of the value of such inquiries. 

The increase of wages effected by the Adamson bill may 
or may not be just and proper, but President Wilson never 
urged it on that ground. His arguments were that society 
sanctioned an eight-hour day, and that the Brotherhoods 
refused to yield. As for the first, practically no one claims 
that the bill, without any punitive overtime clause, will 


actually affect hours of labor; and as for the second, many 
people are convinced that the Brotherhoods would have 
consented to arbitration had the President spent half the 
time insisting on it that he spent in telling the railroad pres- 
idents that they must yield because the Brotherhoods would 
not. 

The resentment felt by thousands of American citizens 
and voiced by the Republican candidate is due to no eight- 
hour law, but to the fact that a far-reaching change in 
wage scale was accomplished through coercion, without any 
investigation of the merits, and the further fact that the 
President of the United States, instead of resisting this pro- 
cedure, aided and abetted it. 

Rospert McG. Mars. 

New York City. 


There Have Been Other Hold-Ups 


IR: Mr. Root in a recent speech asked with reference 

to the Adamson bill, “ Are the people of the United 
States to be held up by a compact organized minority?” 
This question would seem to imply on Mr. Root’s part 

a belief that being “held up by a compact organized mi- 
nority”” was for the people of the United States a rare 
or even novel experience. Mr. Root ought, however, to 
bear in mind that the labor unions have restricted oppor- 
tunity for bringing pressure to bear directly on the mem- 
bers of Congress, and that their demonstrations must be 
therefore made in the open. Coercion in that form may 
indeed be rare, but to imply in consequence that it re- 
mained for the present administration to supply an in- 
stance of the hold-up of the American people by a “ com- 
pact organized minority” is to ignore whole chapters in 
the history of the Republican party. On the whole, it 
might be fairly held that such a public instance of pres- 
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sure applied shows the dangers of forced class legislation, 
and would lose a large part of its significance if it were 
merely contrasted instead of being put beside the legisla- 
tion that has made our tariffs and has squandered our re- 
sources. 
Leo STern. 
New York City. 


Amendment Anti-Democratic 


IR: You say in a recent editorial that anti-suffragists 

seem greatly disturbed at Mr. Hughes’s endorsement 
of a federal suffrage amendment. They are, and for the 
best and simplest of reasons. 
+ Such an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States would make woman suffrage universal throughout 
the country without giving the people an opportunity to 
vote upon it. If the legislatures of thirty-six of the smaller 
and more sparsely settled states will endorse the amend- 
ment, woman suffrage can be forced upon the millions of 
people in Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, Missouri, lowa, 
Nebraska, North and South Dakota, where suffrage has 
recently been defeated by big majorities. This is the meas- 
ure for which the Woman’s party is working so strenuously, 
and which Mr. Hughes has already endorsed. 

Why have the suffragists resorted to this method, which 
so obviously controverts the will of the people? Simply 
because it is their last hope. They have failed utterly to 
convince the women of the country of the desirability of 
entering politics. On the only occasion on which a state 
referendum of the women has been taken on woman suf- 
frage, in Massachusetts in 1895, only four per cent of the 
women voted in favor. The suffragist leaders of Massa- 
chusetts admit that this set back their cause twenty-five 
years! Since that time suffragists everywhere strenuously 
oppose allowing the women to vote on this question. 
Christabel Pankhurst frankly admitted that a referendum 
to the women would be a dose of cold poison to the cause. 

The suffragists have also failed utterly to convince the 
men of the country that it is desirable to have women enter 
politics. Susan B. Anthony, in her address of February, 
1884, appealed for a federal amendment, on the ground 
that the majority of the voters of the country were against 
woman suffrage and should not be given a chance to decide 
the question! 

The average man votes against woman suffrage because 
he finds the average woman has no use for it, and in con- 
sequence suffrage is defeated by big majorities in state after 
state. The only way to dodge this difficulty is to resort to 
a federal amendment, which necessitates merely the win- 
ning of congress and thirty-six legislatures. For this noth- 
ing is necessary, apparently, but plenty of money and a 
strong lobby. A congressman or state legislator must 
vote in the open and thereby expose himself to the threat- 
ened revenge of the suffragists. That he can generally be 
“influenced” is shown by the action of the New York 
legislature in passing a suffrage bill at the very first session 
after the voters of New York had defeated woman suffrage 
by 200,000. The voters, who pass their verdict in the 
privacy of the voting booth, are beyond the reach of the 
suffrage lobby. Since the anti-suffrage victory in Iowa, 
following so soon upon the anti-suffrage victories in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, suf- 
frage leaders frankly admit the hopelessness of winning the 
people to their side. Indeed many of them declare that it 
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is an “insult” to their dignity that the voters should be 
allowed to decide this question! 

What their increased advocacy of the federal amend- 
ment means is that they have ceased to appeal to the people, 
and are relying on the politicians to do their Lidding. With 
unlimited money and constant threats they hope to carry 
their point. We have thus the amazing spectacle of a 
handful of suffrage lobbyists “ holding up” a presidential 
candidate, with the demand: “ Deliver over to us the free- 
dom of millions of voters in twelve states to settle this 
question for themselves, or we will defeat you!” To this 
demand Mr. Hughes has yielded amid the wild applause of 
the radicals. It is truly an entertaining and an edifying 
sight to see these same radicals, who in general proclaim 
themselves as ardent “ friends of the people,” rejoicing over 
a proposal to take away from the people the power to decide 
this most important question in order that the politicians 
may decide it against the people’s will! 


October 21, 1916 


M. R. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Guesses on Germany’s Game 


IR: In the issue of THe New Repustic of Septem-: 

ber 30th, in discussing the reasons for the German gov- 
ernment’s allowing intimations of a renewal of submarine 
activity to reach this country, you mention the fact that 
a presidential election is pending—then you conclude that 
the submarine rumors may be for the purpose of impelling 
the United States into aggressive action against England’s 
blacklist regulations. This purpose seems a reasonable 
and useful one from Germany’s point of view. But is 
there not one much more far-reaching and vital? Ger- 
many very evidently and warmly wants to see Mr. Hughes 
elected. Mr. Wilson has made one of his principal issues, 
“We have kept you out of war.” The Republicans are 
bending every nerve to discredit this contention, to make 
the people believe it fallacious. Their efforts to do so 
threaten to prove futile. Something heroic must be done. 
Germany sees the situation. She wants to help the Re- 
publicans take this feather from the cap of the Demo- 
crats: lo, the red flag of renewed submarine activity, with 
its threat of serious complications leading even to war. 
In a word, is Germany not playing a deep psychological 
game in American politics? 

ARTHUR Raric. 
East Seattle, Washington. 


Help the Merchant Marine 


IR: I never felt so crushed in my life as when cross- 

ing last month on an English ship, which had been 
brought into existence because of our American dollars. 
For after the British trawlers had captured the German 
submarine which attempted to get us—atter I knew how 
the hostile undersea dogs had been and were continuing 
to lay mines in the course of every liner making Liver- 
pool, American passenger ships standing every bit as good 
a chance of getting sunk as did belligerent vessels—it was 
brought forcibly home to me that because of our dilatory 
attitude towards shipping over a period of fifty years, in 
1916 American lives were safest on a belligerent ship. 
This assertion may seem the exact opposite of common- 
sense, but please recollect belligerent passenger liners are 
modern, are carrying few passengers, have their boats 
always swung clear in the danger zone, and if the unex- 
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pected happens, they would not sink like a rock as the 
antiquated American passenger liners might be inclined 
to do. 

For many years Bernard Baker of Atlantic Transport 
fame and I have been struggling, in what has constantly 
seemed a hopeless endeavor, to wake the American people 
up to the need of the country for a merchant marine—Mr. 
Baker for the commercial benefit of the United States, I 
for national defense, because no matter how fine a unit 
a navy may be, it is an utterly useless piece of expensive 
machinery without a merchant marine to back it up, feed 
it, coal it, as utterly useless as would be an automobile 
without gas or tires, a locomotive without a tender. 

To be more explicit, in 1908 Mr. Roosevelt sent six- 
teen of our battleships encircling the globe dramatically. 
To provide a sufficient consort to coal and feed the fleet, 
this country was unable to provide the merchant ships, 
and our great white squadron made the world cruise only 
because its lifeblood was furnished by merchant vessels 
flying the flags of Germany, England and Italy. Suppos- 
ing this European war had broken out while the fleet was 
in Australia, where the fleet found it so difficult to get coal 
under peaceful circumstances? 

Before he died Admiral Mahan, in discussing our fu- 
ture naval power, said: 


“Can this navy be had without restoring the mer- 
chant shipping? It is doubtful. History has proved 
that such a purely military sea-power can be built up 
by a despot, as was done by Louis XIV; but experi- 
ence showed that this navy was like a growth which 
having no root, soon withers away.” 


What a commentary on the American naval policy, in 
the years preceding 1916! Things were bad enough in 
shipping before the La Follette bill became our infantile 
paralysis. But now—now the only ray of light in the 
whole tragic situation is the creation of the Shipping 
Board, in the Ship bill recently put on the statute books. 

I am only too ready to admit that labor has had a just 
axe to grind in shipping matters, but so have shipowners, 
a point labor doesn’t appear to recognize in its flush of 
success in getting laws favorable to itself. The Shipping 
Board, based on the excellent British Board of Trade idea, 
is one of our most essential commissions to assure the wel- 
fare and national defense of the United States of Amer- 
ica. To get it we've had to stand for the utter uselessness 
of many sections of the new ship bill, for in politics it is 
necessary to accept what may be obtained as a beginning, 
even though as a whole it is not what it should be. 

Therefore is it not right that editorial support should 
be given the new Shipping Board, in order that it may 
successfully assist American vessels to earn their salt and 
obtain a “mother” for our navy? The Board, without 
the unpleasantness of criticism, is going to have great dif- 
ficulty living down the fact that it is tagged with $50,000,- 
000 for possible government ownership which is not 
wanted ; it is going to try and bring the warring elements 
in shipping to the point where they'll stop calling each 
other names and recognize the other fellow’s case. Won't 
you assist them? 

You must, for we cannot any longer afford to remain 
blind to the international position forced upon us and hope 
to survive as the Power we like to imagine ourselves to 
be. We must have our own merchant marine for trade 
as well as naval purposes, otherwise we stand to pay the 
penalty of blindness by the horrors of war. 

Ravpu E. Cropvey. 

New York City. 
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Correcting a Title 


IR: I wish to thank you for publishing my letter in 

your valuable paper. I also wish, however, to call 
your attention to the inappropriateness of the title which 
you gave it. ‘Why Catholicism Opposes Modernism ” 
would have been far more accurate, for Catholicism does 
not oppose the world; quite the contrary. Its mission is 
to help the world, to preserve it from error, by keeping 
continually before it the Eternal Truths of which it is the 
sole custodian and authoritative teacher. 

In pursuing this mission it must of necessity oppose con- 
tradictory teachings, such as modernism, as a whole; al- 
though in this, as in everything, there is among a deal of 
chaff a large amount of grain to be eventually assimilated. 

Thank God, the non-Catholic “world” is not yet sy- 
nonymous with modernism, although it bids fair to become 
so shortly. In that case your title would be correct. 

E. A. P. 


New Haven, Connecticut. 


Catholic Logic 


IR: The communication of E. A. P. in your issue of 
September 30th on “ Why Catholicism Opposes the 
World” was clear, forceful and had the ring of con- 
viction. ‘These excellent qualities, however, 
the writer from the following fallacies: 

(a) In pinning his faith to the motto of Loyola, aeterna 
non caduca, “eternal not transient things,’ E. A. P. is 
guilty of the historical fallacy of imagining that the doc- 
trines of the Catholic Church or of any church are or 
ever have been a fixed and eternal body of truth. Every 
credal deliverance of Catholicism or Protestantism is merely 
an attempt to rationalize a religious experience constantly 
changing from age to age. The popes who announced 
the dogmas of the immaculate conception of the Virgin 
or of Infallibility only did so after these ideas had already 
become part and parcel of the growing religious conscious- 
ness of the masses of the church. ‘The greatness of the 
Catholic Church as opposed to Protestantism lies in the 
fact that it places this living, growing consciousness of 
the Church above the Bible, and neither the emphatic re- 
iteration of the phrase aeterna non caduca nor the papal 
condemnation of Loisy, Tyrrell and other modernists can 
possibly alter the historical facts. 

(b) Again the writer is guilty of a curious psycholog- 
ical fallacy when he justifies his faith by saying, “ The 
Catholic is firmly convinced of this [the doctrines of the 
church] whether he can personally refute" arguments 
against them or not. ‘This is equivalent to saying that 
the emotional satisfactions that accompany a set of ideas 
guarantee their truth. From this it is but a step to the 
intellectual nihilism of the mediaeval credo quia absurdum 
est. Any faith or dogma that refuses to submit to criti- 
cism is doomed. It is true that Anselm and the Middle 
Ages taught credo ut intelligam. But the modern asserts 
with Descartes dubito ut intelligam. The conditions that 
made the mediaval attitude possible are gone forever. 

(c) When the writer with one fell stroke would elimi- 
nate Huxley, Haeckel, Kant and the “ modernists” in the 
Statement, “from the very nature of things no true de- 
duction concerning the creature can conflict with the teach- 
ings of the Creator ” he is patently guilty of the old fallacy 
of circulus in probando. For he assumes the very thing 
under discussion, namely, that we have the “ teachings 
of the Creator” and that these “teachings” give us ulti- 
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mate and absolute truth. As a matter of fact every age 
or race or sect works out, through the long and painful 
process of rationalizing religious experience, its concep- 
tions of the “teachings of the Creator.” And as these 
take shape in sacred writings, creed, or symbol, they are 


' accepted as final and of divine authority and to these in- 


tellectual creations, born largely from his own brain, man 
bows and cries “ these be thy gods, O Israel, that brought 
thee up out of the land of Egypt and the house of bondage.” 
The writer but illustrates again the world-old, age-long, 
unlimited capacity of the pious soul for self-deception. 

(d) Most serious of all, however, is the political fal- 
lacy that underlies the contention that legislation in accord 
with Catholic doctrine is right and that not in accord is 
wrong. It is a curious anachronism to hear in our day the 
hoary medizval doctrine, “ the law of man must conform to 
the law of God.” ‘The writer has certainly forgotten Bis- 
marck’s famous declaration in the Reichstag, wir gehen 
nicht nach Canossa, as well as the more recent seculariza- 
tion of the church of France. Still less does he appreciate 
the real purpose and intent of that religious freedom so 
freely accorded to his great Church in American demo- 
cracy. That freedom was never meant as a license to place 
the dogmas of a church above the sovereign will of a free 
and intelligent people as that will has found expression in 
the law of the land. In preaching such a doctrine he has 
shown himself to be a doubtful friend to his own church. 
Certainly he can hardly hope that the loyal Americans in 
that church will ever lend their support to such a doctrine. 
One who cherishes such ideas may be a citizen in name but 
in spirit he is essentially hostile to the great nation whose 
protection he enjoys and whose laws he has sworn to up- 
hold. He is an ecclesiastical hyphenate. 

J. M. M. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Ex Cathedra 


IR: Your initialed Catholic correspondent from New 
Haven was clearly right in pointing out that. error 

is not to be imputed to the Catholic Church for anything 
done by the church authorities when not acting ex cathe- 
dra, as in the burning of Bruno and the condemnation of 
Galileo. I wish to give another instance, taken from a 
Catholic primer, which will come home to the common un- 
derstanding. It is in a dialogue between the priest and a 
young man who is thinking of joining the Church. The 
young man queries, “ Is the Pope infallible?” 

“ Yes, Jam es.” 

“ Was St. Peter infallible, father?” 

“ Yes, Jam es.” 

“ Was he infallible when he denied our Lord?” 

“No, James; because then he did not speak ex cathedra.” 

You see, Mr. Editor, distinctions can never be drawn 
too carefully in matters of Catholic belief. 

Risvus. 


New York City. 


Denies Union Responsibility 


IR: The article “ Unionism vs. Anti-Unionism ” in 
Tue New Repu, ic of September 23rd would have us 
believe that to unionize all labor would convert the unions 
into liberal, progressive institutions—“ after they obtain 
the security of recognition their attitude will change.” If 
all men, including laborers, were altruists, this might be 
true, but laborers and most men being what they are, have 
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we any reason to feel confident that recognized labor trusts 
would show themselves less selfish and rapacious than 
capital trusts? The building trades in New York are 
pretty completely unionized—they may be said to be 
“ recognized "—but their policies are neither liberal nor 
progressive. And how about union-ridden San Francisco, 
whose industrial growth has been so badly stunted by the 


labor trusts ? 
Francis RoGeErs. 


New York City. 


Pirate, Not Horse-Thief 


IR: Sociologists have grown so used to being butchered 
for reviewers’ holidays that one butchery more or 
less perhaps ought not to matter. Yet sometimes we do 
wish that those in charge of the sacrifices might at least 
distinguish between a sheep and a goat. F. C. in your 
issue of September 16th amused us somewhat, himself 
more, by a critique of certain presumed sociologists. I 
rather doubt their relish of such an appeilation. For one 
of them is a professor of philosophy; another a novelist 
who denies that there can ever be a scientific sociology; the 
third a physician, social psychologist, ethnographer and lit- 
erary free-lance. Why crowd them all into the black hole 
of sociology? I am not overly squeamish, but I must say 
that if it is a question of being hanged for piracy I want 
to be labelled “ pirate” and not “ horse-thief.” 
4, 3, 7. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


VERSE 
The Rain 


Bright eyes and laughing lips, 
See, I will hold you here, 
Close pressed against my heart, 

Away from fear. 


Dark clouds are in the sky, 
And on the window pane 


Incessantly I hear 
The beat of rain. 


And, high above the wind, 
The ceaseless tread of feet 

That go from morn till night 
Along the street. 


They weary of the rain, 

I think, and of the cold— 
It is so hard to bear 

When one is old. 


And all the day they pass, 

Each one with drooping head, 
All the tramping hosts 

Are of the dead. 


Press closer, heart, and lift 
Your pallid lips, and smile ; 
We shall be in the rain 


A long, long while. 
Patrick F. Kirsy. 
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Books and Things 


T seems a wonder that people banded together for pur- 
poses of poetry or for purposes of politics are not torn 

apart at the very moment of their explanations. Free- 
verse writing nowadays is not so bad in itself. The trouble 
begins when they try to explain it. Why the writers of 
free verse prefaces and apologies do not all hate each 
other I cannot understand, and yet I have heard that they 
are rather tightly organized, with headquarters somewhere, 
perhaps, and a campaign committee, a secretary and a 
treasurer. It is the same way in politics, but for politics 
there seems a better excuse. To be sure, if the supporters 
of Mr. Wilson could explain with one voice their presi- 
dential preference om the subject, say, of German atroci- 
ties, they would probably remark: We love him for the 
superior firmness and the superior weakness of his attitude ; 
and if Mr. Hughes’s followers were by magic solidified 
into a single voter he would no doubt declare with a 
slightly German accent that in point of firmness and of 
weakness Mr. Hughes was manifestly the master mind. 
But you can no more blame different groups for taking 
divergent views of the same political candidate than for 
taking divergent views of the same mermaid seen from 
opposite ends. Seeing only the tail too proud to fight, a 
pacifist might naturally infer a being perfectly fishy and 
harmless, while someone stationed at the other end might 
patiently cling to a mammal hypothesis, and so also with 
Mr. Hughes according as the eye was charmed by the end 
that wags disloyal German votes or the end that pleases 
Colonel Roosevelt. In a political campaign this sort of 
thing is perhaps inevitable, a candidate being always more 
or less denatured as a man in his efforts to be representa- 
tive, but in poetry it is both unnecessary and undesirable. 
A representative poet is no poet at all. 

People attack free verse, says one writer of it, because 
they are nonplussed by its originality and strangeness, and 
she adds, “The most national things we have are sky- 
scrapers, ice-water and the New Poetry, and each of these 
means more than appears on the surface.” Another denies 
that free verse is in any sense new and doubts if any good 
maker of it ever said it was. As you go further in their 
accounts of it you learn that it is old as the hills, new as 
tomorrow, experimental, and long since tried, that it is 
exclusively American and that it is almost exclusively un- 
derstood by people thoroughly familiar with French litera- 
ture; also that they have brought to light many things 
whose obscurity you would never have suspected, such as 
that “ Beauty is not chained on the other side of the At- 
lantic,” and that “a Yankee farmer is as interesting as a 
Wessex yokel.” ‘“ Externality,” says Miss Amy Lowell, is 
a characteristic of the New Poetry in which America at 
last speaks with her own voice, and externality means “ in- 
terest in things for their own sake and apart from their 
effect on the poet.” She mentions Mr. J. G. Fletcher as 
one of the founders of the art. But Mr. Fletcher says if 
there were a book on his table in a cheap red binding 
rather worn, and he were called upon to deal with the 
situation poetically, he would never dream of describing 
merely the book. “I would link up my personality with 


the personality of the book,” says he, “ and make each part 
a part of the other,” and instead of being a new method, 
he adds, it is “a method that undoubtedly inspired Li Po 
and the other great Chinese poets of the seventh and eighth 
centuries.” 

I wonder, by the way, if any other new poet, no matter 
how familiar with Mr. Fletcher’s rhythmic designs, could 
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put back the following poem on “ The Front Door” into 
the lines from which I have disengaged it: 
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“It was always the place where our farewells were 
taken when we traveled to the north. I remember 
there was one who made some journey but did not 
come back. Many years they waited for him. At 
last the one who wished the most to see him was 
carried out of the self-same door in death. Since 
then all our family partings have been at another 
door.” P 


It may help one to restore the above lines te verse form 
if he knows that the author believes that in poetry there is 
a succession of curves, that the thought moves not in 
straight lines but in waves and spirals, and though rising 
and falling on gusts of emotion, it most often creates 
strongly marked loops and circles; that the structure of 
the stanza or strophe tends always to the spherical, and 
that depth is obtained by making one sphere contain a 
number of concentric or overlapping spheres. 

Yet on one point the rank and file of them would prob- 
ably agree, and that is the enormous value of personal sin- 
cerity without regard to the sort of person who is sincere 
or to what he is sincere about. This requires that each 
arrange his rhythms on a private plan which may or may 
not be subsequently disclosed and that he use the words 
which best describe for him his own impression, whether 
they convey it to anyone else or not. If on seeing an ink 
bottle he thinks of an alligator, he will in an honest, fear- 
less way describe the alligator, while allowing the title of 
ink bottle to stand, and if when half way through with the 
alligator he thinks of a bird he will go on with the bird and 
return to the alligator when he pleases, perhaps not at all. 
He avoids words that introduce similes or explain trans- 
itions, for they formed no part of his actual impressions 
and are of use only to outsiders, while this is a personal 
affair. It sounds quite manly and sincere. 

The people who object to this or any other experiment 
in American poetry must be of a singularly contented 
frame of mind, and unless the free-verse writers really feel 
a little guilty it is hard to see why they bother their heads 
so much about them. Poets that can be killed by the ridi- 
cule of those who do not understand them are better dead, 
and they have never succeeded in saving their lives by their 
explanations. The world will never kill a poet because 
he is an imagist or a vers libriste, but there is one thing 
that it surely will do: it will kill an imagist or a vers 
libriste because he is not a poet, and that side of the matter 
seems to be strangely overshadowed by those who speak of 
the New Movement. “ It is truth for an artist to present 
himself with his own thoughts and his own likes and dis- 
likes "—good doctrine, and ancient—but the New Move- 
ment tries to work it the other way round. It will swing 
together twenty people who express their own thoughts, 
likes and dislikes, and present them as artists merely on 
that account. The New Movement seems a sort of herd- 
ing process unfair to everybody concerned, since it brings 
out in the great majority the family resemblances which 
each was hoping to escape. Moreover, it assumes a birth 
rate among poets almost equal to that of college presidents 
and never approached in any previous era of the world. 
Finally it may hinder people in finding their way to a 
really new poet, like Mr. Edgar Lee Masters, whose exist- 
ence has nothing to do with any new movement, but is 


merely a piece of national good luck. 
F. M. C. 
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Brown Humanity 


The Further Side of Silence, by Sir Hugh Clifford, 
K.C.M.G. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.35. 


HERE are books on remote peoples which provide 

experience rather than require it; they ask nothing 
more expert for their appreciation than a receptive mind 
and a heart. The fact that one is ignorant of their setting 
is no more reason for not plunging into them than the 
fact that one has never “ prepared” the Grand Canyon 
is a good reason for avoiding it. These books, whether 
plain or imaginative, do not discuss or theorize upon an 
alien world; they literally and vividly disclose one. They 
come to their reader with an offering, as a host might bear 
golden fruit to a visitor. And the reader needs only a 
visitor’s freshness of spirit to enjoy to the full such tribute 
of the varied earth. 

“The Further Side of Silence” is such a volume. The 
drama that the Malayan Peninsula wrote into Sir Hugh 
Clifford’s life he has himself written out for the world, 
previously in “ Malayan Monochromes,” “ Further In- 
dia,” “Studies in Brown Humanity,” and now in this 
volume under review. Sir Hugh Clifford’s name is quite 
possibly not familiar to many Americans, and one may 
suggest without snobbishness that few Americans know 
the Malayan Peninsula at first hand. This is of no im- 
mediate consequence. During the twenty years that Sir 
Hugh Clifford was an agent of the British Empire in 
those native states, beginning as a youth in 1883 and leav- 
ing there for the Gold Coast in 1903, he took his experi- 
ence so much for its palpitant humanity that we need no 
ethnologist to help us. It was his business to weave the 
Malayan sultanates, the feudal shreds and patches of that 
tropical peninsula, into the fabric of the Empire. It was 
his temperament, however, to, take that business as a per- 
formance in which the comprehension of personalities had 
a part. His contacts with the Malay and the more primi- 
tive Sakai were vividly personal ones, and it is the record 
of the Malay and the Sakai in action which makes up this 
volume. So well done is it that a distant, obscure people, 
peering at us out of impenetrable jungle, become like 
familiars, and the murk that is horizonal for most minds 
lifts up to let the Malayan Peninsula come through. 

It is not, of course, that the conduct of the Malay is 
similar to the conduct of the Nebraskan. In the Malayan 
Peninsula there are not ten commandments so much as a 
thousand and one traditions with implacable deity in mind. 
The untouched native life to which Clifford came in 
1883 did not explain itself readily or amiably. It was 
furtive, incalculable, wild, violent, disorderly. It no more 
accords with plains and sandhills than would the jungle 
itself, the multiple impetuous rivers, the swarming insects, 
the tigrish sunsets, the monsoon. Where the author 
awakens recognitions and sympathies is rather in the ways 
of the Malayan heart in circumstances that are given pro- 
portion. Few murderers, probably, will read this review, 
but everyone who reads Clifford’s book will be frequently 
a vicarious murderer. He will also, it is true, be just so 
frequently murdered. The art of the book is precisely 
in its power to give us the conviction of experience. 

And magnificently violent experience it is. It is not the 
pathologic, heartless violence of “ Sumurun.” Clinging 
as it does to persons and actions known to the author, it 
is its passion which tends to excessiveness rather than cold 
inhumanity. Men are tortured in more than one of Clif- 
ford’s stories, tortured with a very lust of cruelty, but it 
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is hot motive which impels such devilishness. One finds 
it almost too painful to read the history of a court in- 
trigue which ends in detection, exquisite ingenuities of 
punishment, the conversion of a gallant into a gibbering 
monster in a few months. But there is in this tale, as in 
the tale of a loathsome old Sakai who was tortured for 
mesmerizing a betrothed girl into following him, at least 
the urgency of vengeance. One may heartily object to it. 
One may be willing to deprecate the vigor of the sinceri- 
ties that gave such pain. But one is far less baffled by this 
East of inordinate desires than by an East in which the 
gentle decapitate the humble as lightly as a boy decapi- 
tates a thistle. Such an Orient is not Sir Hugh Clifford’s. 
He gives us human beings who act in hot blood, some- 
times in ways deeply sinister but never for deviltry’s own 
dear sake. 
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The Malayan Peninsula is more or less covered by swel- 
tering jungle. The interior of the country is inhabited 
by the Sakai and the fringes by the Malay, the latter the 
more sophisticated race. A great deal of Sir Hugh Clif- 
ford’s hugely exciting drama is concerned with the Ma- 
layan village. We see the King’s Youths swaggering about 
the court. We see the philandering actor-manager hold- 
ing sway through the towns and his assassination for finale. 
We see Clifford himself surrounded by restive chieftains 
and winning his safety in parley. We see the old raja 
maddened by memories of the lawless murderous days, 
and a young weakling raja goaded by his wife and run- 
ning amuck. We see a festering Malayan prison where 
detention means endless horror, disease, madness, death. 
Among the Sakai, however, and between the two races 
we get the more thrilling and heart-rending drama. There 
is the emergence of the tiger into the village, one kind of 
conflict, and a worse kind in the flight of the jungle folk 
before Malays who would bring them into slavery. It 
seems cruel enough when a lover who defends his be- 
trothed against the chief is impaled on a forked spear with 
unequal barbed blades. But the barbed blades of terror 
are driven far more viciously into the heart of that piti- 
lessly hunted and captured Sakai band. In the damp, 
dense, leeching, strangling forest there are tragedies too 
hideous to reveal. Man is a minor animal, his one ex- 
cellence of intelligence so limited he cannot count above 
three, the prey of disease and danger, ignorance and fear. 
And yet at any time there may be a gleam of infinite beauty. 
A number of Clifford’s stories are stories of chequered 
romantic love. In nearly every episode between Malay 
and Sakai the end is violent. But as well as these tragic 
braveries of desire there is the courage of a lone-hand 
forest raid, savagely heroic, and the consummate devotion 
of a daughter of the Muhammadans to her leper hus- 
band. With clear and direct vision, sharp sense of con- 
flict and vigorous English each of these tales is told. 
There is no attempt to lay on color thickly. There is no 
anxiety to force the effects. A genuine preoccupation with 
the natives is the secret of the author’s power. Not all 
his skill in suggesting the jungle or all his grasp on 
drama could make up for his wise, kind, imaginative atti- 
tude toward native motives and modes. 

Beyond doubt Sir Hugh Clifford unconsciously moral- 
izes. Beyond doubt his desire for a community of native 
conscience under the protection of the British Empire 
leads him to place his emphasis on the flagrancies, the 
dangers, the lusts, the tyrannies, of ordinary Malayan 
life. He cannot help civilization’s point of view. But :t 
is too much to ask anyone not to shudder at Malayan 
violences. Even a skeptic reading these extraordinarily 
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credible stories of naked instinct and arrant impulse has 
moments of the respectability that bases virtue on the 


remission of headlong desire. 
F, H. 


Democracy Inspected 


Political Parties, by Robert Michels. New York: 


Hearst’s International Library. $3.50. 


EN have always been more willing to fight for their 

gods than to look at them too closely. This is cer- 
tainly true of the modern god, Democracy. No modern 
subject has probably brought forth so much lyric liturgy 
and acrimonious debate devoid of illumination. In this 
country, at least, people are so intensely for anything cov- 
ered by the word democratic that it is as difficult to get 
a clear analysis of what democracy really means as it is 
to get a fair statement of the case against Germany from 
a German professor, The reason is precisely the same in 
both cases. The cause of democracy, or of our country 
in peril, is so dear to us, that genuine doubt—the condition 
of all scientific inquiry—appears as impious treason. 
Nearly all the books have been written as briefs for the 
democratic cause, having no room for any misgivings as to 
its complete adequacy. No one, it would seem, can make 
a real scientific contribution to a debatable subject like pol- 
itics unless his love of truth, of playing the scientific game 
fairly according to the rules, is stronger than his prefer- 
ence for one or the other outcome of his investigation. 
Professor Michels’s book, like Graham Wallas’s “‘ Human 
Nature in Politics,” is one of the very few books in this 
field that can be said genuinely to aim at a scientific rather 
than an apologetic treatment of the subject. This does 
not mean that Professor Michels has succeeded in suppress- 
ing his own bias. He certainly has not. But the fact that 
the book consciously aims at scientific rectitude gives it a 
distinction which can be accorded to very few books on 
politics in recent years. All the more the pity, however, 
that the author’s conception of scientific method leaves 
so much to be desired. 

Professor Michels, like all positivistic sociologists, bases 
his conception of scientific method on the tradition that 
nature is ruled by hard, eternal, immutable laws. Now a 
philosopher might here interpose that physicists themselves 
do not always take this view of the matter, and that men 
like Mach and Whetham believe the mechanical mythology 
to be unfounded as the animistic one. But plain, ordinary 
experience is sufficient to show that the human nature 
which enters politics is very complex, and that all sorts of 
opposing assertions are in part true of it. Hence, all easy 
sweeping generalizations can only generate opposing ones 
which are just as plausible, and can only help to prolong 
the interminable disputes between different schools. ‘‘ Man 
by nature hates restraint and loves freedom,” assume the 
anarchists of all schools, and conclude (quite logically) 
that all government rests on violence and fraud. But it is 
just as true to say that even apart from all craving for a 
human object to worship, most men dislike the burden of 
having to take the initiative and really prefer to take or- 
ders than to stand the trouble of originating them. 
Whether it is a social club, a prayer meeting, a philan- 
thropic or stock company, the majority are only too glad 
to find one or a few willing to undertake the burden of 
active management. ‘“‘ Men are fundamentally interested 
only in the results of government, and not in its machin- 
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ery,” say the conservatives, and conclude that the interest 
attached to external democratic machinery like popular 
elections, etc., is superficial. But it is just as true to say 
that equality is one of the ends desired for its own sake. 
Jealousy, as anyone who has watched children knows, is 
a fundamental trait of human nature; and many are the 
men and women who would forego having one more vote 
or dress if that means someone else having two more. In 
politics, say those abreast of the latest philosophy, wisdom 
means that we should take account of the é/an vital, the 
urge within us towards new forms of life. “ In politics,” 
say those who boast of being sober-minded, “ we should 
above all respect man’s supreme desire for orderly routine, 
fixed habits which economize effort.” “ You cannot change 
human nature,” says one, with a feeling of having plumbed 
all the depths of wisdom. “ Human nature, like other 
nature, is constantly changing,” says another, with a feel- 
ing of being in possession of the final revelation. Clearly, 
until the strength of all the conflicting tendencies can be 
definitely measured and numerically expressed, political 
generalizations will continue to move in the twilight of 
opinion rather than in the full daylight of science, 

The difficulty of attaining certainty has led some to the 
hasty skepticism that all political discussions are sketches 
on the sand. This ignores the fact that some opinions may 
be much better founded than others. Professor Michels’s 
book, though it fails in its claim to establish immutable 
laws, makes, by virtue of its large use of appropriate ma- 
terial, a substantial contribution as to the foundations of 
the oligarchic tendency inherent in all democratic move- 
ments. The thing has been done before, but only in an 
argumentative way by those opposed to democracy. Pro- 
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fessor Michels is a democrat, but one of the free spirits 
who refuse to admit that the practical necessity of making 
a choice imposes any duty of blinding ourselves to the in- 
evitable defects of the lesser of two or more evils. 

The basis of the inevitable oligarchic tendency Professor 
Michels finds to be due primarily to the need of organiza- 
tion, which makes technical leadership indispensable. ‘This 
is reinforced by the eagerness with which the multitude 
fall into the attitude of hero worship and unquestioning 
obedience, and the natural tendency of the leaders to iden- 
tify their own interests as leaders with those of the party 
itself. Any movement or party which consists of a part 
of the people can succeed only if it is effectively organized, 
so that through perfect codrdination it may dominate the 
larger and less organized body. But organization and ad- 
ministration depend upon special knowledge and ability, 
which grew more and more technical as the party develops, 
so that the great majority of the party become increasingly 
incapable of intelligently deciding for themselves the prob- 
lems of party management. The statement that the elected 
leaders represent their followers is but a euphemism to 
hide the fact that the great majority have lost the power. 
The majority does not know, and as the referendum fre- 
quently shows, it often does not care what the leaders do. 
The need for party discipline also leads to ever greater 
power being lodged in the leaders, until they control the 
election machinery, the party press, and, as guardians of 
party orthodoxy, its whole intellectual activity. Moreover, 
the more experienced the leader grows, the more indis- 
pensable he becomes, until his threat of resignation becomes 
a powerful club to beat a dissenting majority into line. 
In addition to the ineradicable tendency to hero worship, to 
elevate to party leadership anyone who has acquired any 
distinction, e.g., as a professor, the element of gratitude 
enters as a potent element. ‘ Neither the money in our 
money boxes, nor the words-in our mouths, nor the wine 
in our cellars, nor the wives in our beds, will be safe 
from him. He will always be saying to us, ‘I delivered 
you from the Genoese. I am the victor of Alis Campo.’ ” 
The situation is aggravated by the fact that as the party 
leaders and officials become more and more absorbed in 
their technical job, they increasingly lose contact with the 
point of view of their followers. It is vain to contend 
that the leaders decide only questions of management and 
that the rank and file decide the fundamental aims, The 
interest of the party organization often proves stronger 
than the fundamental aim for which it is organized. Thus 
the German Socialist party, organized as a revolutionary 
labor party, is forced by its desire to succeed to become 
more and more legitimate, until it sacrifices its fundamen- 
tal principles of internationalism and anti-militarism. To 
increase its vote it must attract the vote of farmers, clerks, 
and the like; and thus it tends to abandon the Marxian 
program based exclusively on the struggle between the 
workingmen and their employers. 

Within recent years people have begun to recognize this 
inescapable tendency of the elected representatives to ex- 
ploit the workers, and syndicalism, or industrial unionism, 
has been proposed as a remedy. But strikes, like wars, need 
chiefs. The men cannot win if.each fights for himself; 
and in time of violence and passion, the control which the 
workers can exercise over their leaders is even less than 
that which in time of peace they can exercise over their 
political representatives. We are thus left with the melan- 
choly conclusion that no popular movement can effect a 
permanent change. Its success can only mean the creation 
of a new governing class. The only check on the inevitable 
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growth of oligarchy—and it is a very limited one—Pro- 
fessor Michels finds in the spirit which makes people de- 
mand of their officials, Why do you do so and so? 

The extraordinary wealth of illustrations with which 
this thesis is worked out leaves the reader with little doubt 
that the author is dealing with a real tendency. But the 
scientifically minded will withhold their assent until some- 
one works out, more thoroughly than Professor Michels 
has done, the counteracting forces which prevent the oli- 
garchic tendency from developing beyond a certain point. 
No multitude of illustrations can prove a given tendency 
to be a necessary law. Indeed, frequently the multitude 
of illustrations only hides the inherent improbability of 
an assumption such as that the interest of a part of the 
people can never coincide with that of the whole (p. 389). 
Surely the interest of those engaged in scientific research 
is not always opposed to that of the community. Michels’s 
whole psychology is thoroughly atomistic er individualistic. 
He entirely leaves out of account the group consciousness 
which makes the individual think lightly of his own sep- 
arate interests. Not only in times of war will one give up 
for his country his substance, life or limb, and those dear- 
est to him; even in times of peace the individual in poverty 
will be sustained by the consciousness of being a member 
of the richest, most powerful, most glorious country. One 
of the easiest ways in which the great majority can achieve 
glory or that exaltation of their selves which is one of our 
most primal instincts, is vicariously through the glory 
achieved by the leaders of the group with which they are 
identified. The humblest peasant can thrill with pride 
that one born in his district was the first to win the Nobel 
Prize, and the colorless respectable college student or 
graduate will feel elated because a member of his fraternity 
broke certain records; and in the same way the elevation 
of the socialist or labor leaders serves to feed the self- 
importance of the mass of followers. “ Our Bebel is the 
greatest orator in the Reichstag.” “ Our James has writ- 
ten the most brilliant book on philosophy,” etc. This prin- 
ciple of vicarious glory also shows the shallowness of the 
belief which Michels shares with others, that it makes no 
difference to the multitude whether they are oppressed by 
an hereditary Bourbon or by a Bonaparte elected by their 
own votes. The consciousness of having voted to put a 
great chief into office is not to be belittled by those inter- 
ested in the actual scale of human values. 

To many critical minds the unquestioning faith in pana- 
ceas is one of the most pathetic features of human history. 
Always men pin their hope of universal salvation on some 
cause. Freedom of conscience and worship, the spread of 
secular education or of popular learning, universal suf- 
frage and the removal of political privilege, socialism or 
economic equality —all these arouse grand aspirations 
which quicken the energies of men. But as soon as they 
become embodied in actual life their charm vanishes, and 
they leave tracks of despair and new additions to the over- 
crowded graveyard of human hopes. But despair and sor- 
row cannot be permanent, and always new waves of hope 
arise to shatter themselves in turn against the sands of 
actuality. This spectacle is disheartening only to those 
who believe, as do the writers of fairy tales, in some divine 
consummation to be followed by a dead level of “ happiness 
forever afterwards.” ‘To those who value life and activity 
even more than results, these periodic waves of enthusiasm 
are among the glories which redeem human life. Who 
knows but that the whole universe, with its rhythmic sea- 
sons of growth and decay, travails in similar pulses of hope 
and despair? Morris R. CoHEn. 
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New Publications 








Holiday Book for Children 


Brentano’s Edition of 
Fairy Tales by Hans Christian 
Andersen 


Illustrated by Harry Clarke. Con- 
taining 16 color plates and 24 
full-page drawings in pen and ink; 
also various ornaments and de- 
signs throughout the book. 

A superb edition, imprint paper, 
and illustrative work, making a thor- 
oughly worthy setting for this work 
of everlasting delight. Net, $5.00 


NOVELS 


The Gods’ Carnival. A Romance ef Sette. 
By Norma Lorimer, author of “A Wife 
Out of Egypt.” Net, $1.35. 


The scene is laid in Taormina, the 
beauty spot of Sicily, and is probably 
the author's best novel. 


A Gentlewoman of France. By Rene 
Boylesve, Author of “The House on 
the Hill.” Net, $1.35. 


This Novel (“ Madeleine"), which 
has been crowned by the French Acad- 
emy, and has run into many editions 
in the original French, ie of un 
quality. t shows the subtie move- 
— of a woman's mind, heart and 
soul. 


The Douglas Romance. By Douglas 
Sladen, Author of “ His German Wife,”’ 
“A Japanese Marriage,”’ etc. Net, 
$1.36. 

A fine, modern love-story, with an 
historical background, being the ro- 
mance of Mirabel Douglas, a lineal 
descendant of the Biack Douglas, and 
Oliver Gray, Jr... owner and manager 
of the Babylon Theatre, where Mirabel 
made her debut as leading lady. 


The New Breed. A Novel by Andrew 
Firth, Author of “The Furnace of 
Iron."”” Net, $1.35. 


A Story of today. Its main interest 
lies in the effect of modern War con- 
ditions on the temperaments ef a 
Naval Officer and his Wife. The Scene 
is laid in a quiet Engilsh countryside. 


Proud Peter. By W. E. Norris, Author 
ef “ Matrimony.’ A pleasant, well 
constructed Story, full of pleasant 
people. Net, $1.35. 


“Proud Peter is worthy of seme- 
thing more than conventional werds of 
praise. It has a charm and a distin- 
guished style.—Pall Mail Gazette. 


Play by Alfred Sutre, 

Author of A. Five Little Plays,” “ The 
Two Virtues,” etc. Net, 75 cents 

The remarkable success ef Mr. 

Sutro’s plays, the last of which was 

Mr. Sutro'’s farewell piece, agsures a 
wide interest in this new volume. 


On Leve. By Henri Beyle Stendhal. 
Author of “Red and Black,”’ etc. 
Translated from the French, with an 
Introduction and Notes by my BN 
ney Woolf and Cecil N. Sidney oolf, 
M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Svo. Net, $2.00. 


Fer Sale at All Bookstores. 
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When Nature Turns Outlaw 


“Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! rage! blow!— 


You cataracts and hurricanoes, spout... .. . 


Thus King Lear, in Shake- 
speare's tragedy, defies the dependence on telephone wires, 
elements. But man, even today, which themselves are not exempt 
cannot challenge nature with from the same natural hazards. 
impunity. Fortunately, however, the Bell 
System has faced these dangers 
and well-nigh overcome them. 


Such conditions increase the 


The unsinkable ship goes down 
like a rock from the impact of an 
iceberg. The fireproof building is Masses of wires are buried | = 
burned. The monument, builtfor  ¢gtound and lonely pole lines, 
unborn generations, is riven by ¢Ve? the most stoutly built, are 


lightning or shaken down by an practically paralleled by other 
earthquake lines to which their business can 


: be transferred. 
There are storms which make 


train service impossible, which de- Each year the lines are stronger 
lay the mails and which close the and the guardians of the wires 


public highways to the usual traf- | are prepared to make repairs more 
fic. Even in the cities there are quickly. So each year increasing 
times when the street cars do not _‘millions of subscribers find their 
run, and neither automobiles nor telephones more dep=ndable and, 
horse-drawn vehicles can be within the limits of human power, 
driven through floods orhigh- they count upon their use in storm 


piled snowdrifts. as well as in fair weather. 
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Malted Milk Horlicks 
Nourishing 
Delicious 
Digestible 





The powder dissolves in water. Needs no cooking — Keep it on hand. 


invigorates nursing mothers, and the aged 
The Original Food-Drink for all ages 
More nourishing than tea, coffee, etc 


Rich Milk, Malted grain extract in powder 
For Infants, Invalids and growing children. 
Pure nutrition, upbuilding the whole body. 


In the home, or at Hotels and Cafes. Substitutes cost YOU Same Price. 
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An Able Craftsman 


The Green Alleys, by Eden Phillpotts. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.50 
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N the conventional comparison between Hardy and 

. Phillpotts there is this much truth: both are followers 
of the older realistic tradition of objectivity or detachment. 
Either through want of will or through want of skill 
Phillpotts has escaped the poorer realistic tradition, which 
seems to demand of the author that he be an adept at 
introspection, that he project his own ideas through the 
clay lips of some self-torturing mannikin, and that he 
keep, above all, alertly contemporaneous. For example, 
in a novel of New York life he must describe the specific 
odors and wooden floorings of Seventh Avenue as it is 
to-day instead of describing an excavation that shall stand 
for the eternal and Platonic type of incompleted subways. 
For what the older tradition hoped to reveal of the author 
was not his temporary clash of ideas or interplay of 
emotions and moods, but the reaction of his whole 
soul to the world —supposing he has a soul. In the 
older tradition the author could be—and usually was— 
rather shy at exploiting his personal ethics or metaphysics 
or politics; the reader gained what knowledge he had of 
them by indirection and implication rather than by any 
shrill self-analysis of the hero. If he wrote in the first 
person, which he rarely did, it was not with really first- 
person references. ‘The older method was excellent for the 
man expressing an integrated and matured attitude towards 
life; the newer is excellent for expressing the history of 
a series of interesting temperamental variations. Yet the 
stiffer and, as it sometimes seems to us now, archaic tra- 
dition had this advantage—if the author had no soul and 
was a competent craftsman, he could produce a respectable 
novel. But the imitator of Wells with the essence of Wells 
left out is a dreary fellow. You have to have a soul to- 
day or you can only succeed in being smart. Under the 
older literary régime the dilemma was not so stern; there 
was a third course. You could either be a genius like 
Hardy, a flat failure and a bore, or, like Phillpotts a tol- 
erable and clever craftsman. And that, I believe, is his 
true position. 

Nevertheless those who grasp a basic truth when they 
put Hardy and Phillpotts in the same school, with a cer- 
tain blind persistence keep on attempting to find identities 
in the feeling of the two men for nature. Yet no two 
reactions could be more dissimilar. In Hardy’s pas- 
sionate pantheism there is so much of the soul of the man, 
something so thrilling in the life with which every tree 
and leaf is endowed, that I have never been able to under- 
stand those who so glibly call him a pessimist. It is in 
his feeling for nature that his genius emerges most clearly. 
But Phillpotts is thousands of miles away from this in- 
tensity and vision. ‘To be sure, in some of his earlier novels 
pitched in a tragic key, such as “ The Portreeve,” “ The 
Children of the Mist,” and “ Lying Prophets,” a trick of 
nature ends the life of one or two characters whose prob- 
lems had become too difficult for Mr. Phillpotts to solve. 
But the reader feels he has been.cheated; there is none 
of the crushing inevitability of Hardy. Phillpotts takes, so 
to speak, an objective delight in color. It is genuine de- 


light: ‘“‘ Up into the sun towered the great hop, and its 
pendant bloom tresses sparkled almost golden against the 
green; while on every hand, lovingly, shyly along the 
ropes came arms of the fruit-bearing hop-bines stretching 
to their lord.” 


Yet Phillpotts is a clever painter of the 
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Barbizon scheel. He is not an idol-breaker like Cezanne. 
Devon is a beloved spot to Mr. Phillpotts, and the land- 
scapes that spring from his pen in “ The Green Alleys” 
are mellow and bright, flecked with light and shade and 
towering green of the hop-fields, pleasantly vivid. 

So, too, are the characters. Here again Mr. Phillpotts 
is an amiable craftsman of the Barbizon school. The 
author calls ‘“‘ The Green Alleys” a comedy, and there are 
many gay full-length portraits of people in the little Devon 
village—rustic scoundrels and philanderers, Georgina 
Crowns, sensible provincial mother of two provincial sons, 
an almost Dickensian caricature in middle-class, “ come- 
down-in-the-world”” Mr, Witherden, even Mr. Foggles 
who is twice as amusing as any gentleman with such a 
name has a right to be. Mr. Phillpotts has skill and gentle. 
ness in portraiture, and often these people have that incom- 
municable rare savor of reality which extends the range 
of our living friendships. 

Why has Mr. Phillpotts stuck so religiously to the 
older realistic tradition? He is reported as something of 
a socialist, a generous disbeliever. One can look in vain 
for any evidence of this in “ The Green Alleys.” Once 
when Georgina Crowns began talking about the position 
of woman I thought I had chanced upon Mr. Phillpotts’s 
attitude towards feminism and there was the thrill of dis- 
covery. The thrill was short-lived. Mrs. Crowns was 
described impersonally, and the author kept aloof. It was 
she speaking, not Mr. Phillpotts, and I recalled that not 
so long ago Mr, Phillpotts wrote a cold essay of justifi- 
cation for his method, in which he decidedly disapproved 
of any author’s advertising his own notions. Is there 
not just a trace of the instinct of self-protection in this 
careful objectivity? So long as he keeps in the older tra- 
dition Mr. Phillpotts can reap the rewards of able crafts- 
manship. He can pretend that he has a soul, without be- 
ing compelled necessarily to show it. If, however, he 
adopted the contemporaneous and more revelatory method, 
disaster might visit him. For I strongly suspect that as of 
the king in the fable, the child would cry of him, “ Why, 
he has nothing on!” 
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Recent Publications 


The Fighting Man, by William A. Brady. 
olis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 


Indianap- 


MERICANS who are honest with themselves will 
find this a disconcerting little book. Nothing could 
reveal more clearly the ultimate barrenness of a land which 
is merely a “ land of opportunity ” than this account of his 
own life by a man who played the competitive game for all 
it was worth—and won. The jump to success was not 
speedy and there were all sorts of counter strokes of for- 
tune on the road, but the final end was inevitable to a 
youngster of Mr. Brady’s fighting spirit, his effrontery and 
his keen sense of the advertising value of a spectacular fail- 
ure. If the failure wasn’t spectacular Mr. Brady made it 
so. When Fitzsimmons defeated Corbett, whom Mr. 
Brady managed, Mr. Brady toured eastern vaudeville 
houses lecturing on the fight and caimly saying that Cor- 
bett had knocked his opponent down for thirteen seconds 
in the sixth round (Mr. Brady himself, of course, knew 
better) and was in fairness entitled to the fight. The 
newspapers were impressed into the scandal and the sport- 
ing columns were filled with Mr. Brady’s carefully pre- 
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GEORGE MIDDLETON’S AMERICAN PLAYS 


‘George Middleton is America’s only serious contribution to the international 
drama of the period. Europe may see our commercial successes and judge our 
current drama accordingly; it is certain to discover his plays in the course of 
time and to add them to its repertory, to the best gathered from all civilization.” 


—New York Tribune. 


mie THE ROAD TOGETHER “iis 


“No one else is doing his kind of work and his books should not be missed by 
readers looking for a striking presentation of the stuff that life is made of.” 


—N.Y. Times. 


“T have carefully studied the plays of George Middleton and admire not only 
his technical dexterity but also his sympathetic characterization. Technically 


FF gg he can give cards and spades to many dramatists. 
t 


eir readable quality.”—/ames Hunceker. 


I can answer for 


OTHER VOLUMES BY GEORGE MIDDLETON 


NOWADAYS 
A three act comedy 
(3rd printing) 
$1.00 net | 


EMBERS 

And other one act | 
plays. 

(3rd _ printing) | 


$1.35 net. 


TRADITION 
And other one act 
plays. 

(3rd _ printing) 
$1.35 net. 


And other one act 
plays. 
(3rd printing) 
$1.35 net. 


| POSSESSION 


WALTER LIPPMANN’S NOTABLE BOOKS 


DRIFT 
and MASTERY 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT in 
The Outlook: 


“‘No man who wishes seriously 
to study our present social, in- 
dustrial and political life can 
afford not to read it through 
and through and to ponder and 
digest it.”’ 


WILLIAM MARION REEDY in 
The St. Louis Mirror: 


“When ‘A Preface to Politics’ 
was published, I ventured the 
opinion that it was the best 
book on politics since Walter 
Bagehot’s ‘Physics and Poli- 
tics.’ Now he has followed it 
with ‘Drift and Mastery,’ an 
even more brilliant perform- 
ance. The splendid writing of 
Mr. Lippmann, writing full of 
allusion and happy illustration 
and broad irony and rich good 
humor.” 


and printing, $1.50 net. 


ey HENRY HOLT & COMPAN 
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A PREFACE 
TO POLITICS 


J. B. KERFOOT in Life: 


“Sets a current of fresh air mov- 
ing through a musty subject. 
It is recommended to all who 
habitually find politics stifling. 

. One of the live books of the 
year. A volume of essays which, 
if one drops them into one’s 
head like egg-shells into a coffee 
pot, will clarify one’s thinking.” 


THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT: 


“*A Preface to Politics’ is its 
own complete and sufficient 
justification. In many respects 
it is the ablest brief book of its 
kind published during the last 
ten years. It has the supreme 
virtue of clearness aided by a 
style that is incisive and com- 


pelling.” 
3rd printing, $1.50 net. 


THE STAKES 
of DIPLOMACY 


THE HARTFORD COURANT: 


“Walter Lippmann ha 
tinction of having writte 
book that suggests tl 
immediately practical! 

for securing comparative 
frequency of wars.”’ 


J. B. KERFOOT in Life: 


“It is a real joy to find it of the 
same order as ‘A Preface to 
Politics.’ It deals with human 
nature involved in international 
human relations impersonally, 
yet brings significances per- 
sonally home to us. A _ book 
that widens horizons and quick- 
ens consciousness.” 


THE INDEPENDENT: 


“Packed full of ideas." 


2nd printing, $1.25 net. 


34 West 33d St. 
New York 
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O much emphasis has been laid on the Yale Pageant 

that some of the more serious and permanent features 

of the celebration of the two-hundredth anniversary of the 

removal of the college to New Haven may have been 
overlooked. 

The celebration beginning on Friday (October 20th) 
includes a Masque (written by John Jay Chapman), His- 
torical Commemorative Meeting, special historical ad- 
dresses in the New Haven churches and an address by 
President Hadley, as well as the Pageant. 

Probably the most lasting feature of the celebration lies 
in the books issued by the Yale University Press in honor 
of the anniversary. 

In addition to “The Book of the Yale Pageant,” * which 
the Drama League Monthly describes as ‘‘ sumptuous,” 
“rising to high leads,” “ imaginative in its conception,” 
this October marks the publication of “ Documentary His- 
tory of Yale University,” ? edited by Franklin Bowditch 
Dexter, formerly Secretary of the University; and “ The 
Beginnings of Yale,” * a delightful chronicle of its early 
history, by Edwin Oviatt, editor of the Yale Alumni 
W eekly. 

In an original way the author of the latter volume covers 
the period from the very birth of the idea of a college 
among the founders of the colony up to 1726, when—all 
obstacles removed—Y ale College took firm root in Colonial 
New Haven. A unique feature of the book is the pen- 
and-ink sketches by Theodore Diedricksen, Jr. Author 
and artist, working together from maps, engravings and 
town records, have made a richly-picturesque illustrated 
background to the narrative. 

By an interesting coincidence, the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Yale School of the Fine Arts coincides with the bicen- 
tennial of Yale’s removal to New Haven. This anniversary 
is also marked by publications from the Yale University 
Press. The Catalogue of the Jarves Collection * of Early 
Italian Paintings belonging to Yale University has been 
prepared by Osvald Sirén, the well-known Swedish art 
critic, author of “‘ Leonardo da Vinci.” Experts have long 
considered these paintings worthy of a special pilgrimage 
and the publication of a catalogue has long been under 
consideration. It is the more gratifying, therefore, to an- 
nounce the publication of a catalogue of genuine historic 
value, illustrated with eighty-six heliotype plates. 

A second book published appropriately in connection 
with the Art School celebration is a life of Pontormo,' by 
Frederick Mortimer Clapp, a Yale graduate of the Class 
of 1901, which Professor Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., of 
Princeton University, characterizes as “the most impor- 
tant monograph on painting at once written by an Ameri- 
can and published by an American Press.” 

1 THE BOOK OF THE YALE PAGEANT. Edited by George H. 
Nettleton. 20 illustrations. Price $7.00 net; postage zo cents extra. 

? DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF YALE UNIVERSITY. 
Edited by Franklin Bowditch Dexter. Price $4.00 net, postpaid. 

*THE BEGINNINGS OF YALE. By Edwin Oviatt. 1205 
illustrations. 46 autographs. Price $3.50 net, postpaid. 


* DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE PICTURES IN 
THE JARVES COLLECTION. “BY Osvald Sirén. Price $7.50 


net, postpaid. 
5 JACOPO CARUCCI DA PONTORMO. By Frederick Mortimer 
Clapp. 153 illustrations. Price $7.50 net, postpaid. 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
209 Elm Street 280 Madison Avenue 


New Haven, Conn. New York City 
(CLV AANA RNAI TLE TN TTT TCSII GSE OTPTTYSTTONT YL SFT IUTRSMED PYGMY SEL LAEmR SST TTT NHTSA 
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pared taunts at the new champion. Frequently, too, he 
discovered that an expensive libel suit was more than worth 
the cost in advertising. It was a great game and he had a 
bully time. ‘To-day it is as a theatrical manager that Mr. 
Brady wishes to be known, and in his book he confesses 
that it would probably have been better for him had he 
eschewed the pugilistic world entirely and confined all his 
attention to theatrical productions. He thinks it would 
have brought him more money. Nor does Mr. Brady 
share in the conventional Rialto contempt for Shakespeare. 
For he knows by heart the figures that represented the 
rewards for one year of Booth and Salvini and Sothern and 
Marlowe—there is something “big” in it yet. “‘ The 
Fighting Man,” however, is not a mercenary man. The 
fun was in “ putting one over ”; and in his revelatory book, 
doctored here and there, one suspects, by a shrewd press- 
agent (it reads like a heart-to-heart talk over a bar), Mr. 
Brady shows himself a typically impulsive and generous 
American. He does not show himself as exactly an arbiter 
of taste in the drama, although he did know there was a 
fortune in “ Way Down East” the moment he read it. 
The essential thing about “ The Fighting Man” is the 
naive philosophy of a man who can become absorbed in the 
conquest of publicity, dollars and business rivals. America 
is still the land where that game can be played so intensely 
that a man loses himself in it. Conditions are a trifle 
harder to-day, and one needs a bit more luck than Mr. 
Brady had in order to win. But more than ever before it 
seems a hollow conquest. ‘“ Bigness” does require the 
fighting spirit as much as ever, but it also demands that a 
man fight for ends worth winning—and that sort of “ big- 
ness’ Mr, Brady, like so many Americans who have drawn 
good hands on the deals, dare not try to understand. Com- 
prehension might leave them lonely. 


Vision and Vesture, by Charles Gardner. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 


VERY cult must have its protestants; and it is about 

time somebody protested against the school of in- 
terpretation which is growing up about William Blake. 
Whatever the fate of a prophet, an artist at least 
should not be petrified in doctrine. Blake as poet, 
as draughtsman, as mystic has and will continue 
to have many deeply appreciative followers. But 
it is just because Blake transcended the ordinary designa- 
tions of language and produced a magic of primitive and 
childlike echoes that almost any attempt to convey him 
second-hand is futile. He must himself be found as di- 
rectly as he found the world. To take merely the dogma 
of Blake’s religion, as does Mr. Gardner, and then to try 
to relate him in a philosophic scheme with Schopenhauer 
and Nietzsche, to say nothing of dragging in by the heels 
Goethe, Shaw, Strindberg and W. B. Yeats, is a comic 
misconception. It is all very well to say that Blake's 
artistic genius is at one with his religious inspiraton, and 
that neither can be appreciated without the other. But 
even when Blake himself reduces the delicate mysticism of 
his creation to the dogmatic scheme which can include such 
a statement as “ Man’s desires are limited by his percep- 
tions; none can desire what he has not perceived,” he is 
exchanging the pure gold of the realm for a bank-note, 
worthless except in connection with its own reserve. Mr. 
Gardner would do more service to Blake and to religions 
if he would use some other method of expounding his in- 
teresting thesis that Jesus Christ is the real Nietzschean 


superman. 
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Shakespeare 





Shakespeare’s 
England 


Being an account of the life 
and manners of his age. By 
thirty-eight collaborators, in- 
cluding Robert Bridges, Sir 

Walter Raleigh, W. Archer, 

W. J. Lawrence, D. Nichol 

Smith. Edited by C. T. 

Onions. Two vols. Med. 

8vo. Cloth, pp. xxiv + 1156, 

with many illustrations. 

Net, $10.00 

“Incontestably the most im- 
portant book of the year.”— 
New Statesman. 

“We cannot too strongly com- 
mend this book to every reader 
of Shakespeare.” — Spectator. 

“ These two volumes enshrine 
in a permanent form everything 
we know or need to know about 
the England of Shakespeare’s 
day.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The wealth of illustrative 
and interpretative material is 
greater and more useful than 
has ever before been brought 
together within the pages of a 
single book. . . . . A fine 
exhibition of English scholar- 
ship, the greatest contribution 
ever made to the study of 
Shakespeare.”—Glasgow Her- 
ald. 


A Book of Homage 
to Shakespeare 


To commemorate the 300th 
anniversary of Shakespeare’s 
death, 1616. One hundred 
and sixty-six contributors 
representing all parts of the 
world. Edited by Israel Gol- 
lancz. Med. gto. Cloth, pp. 
588, with nine illustrations. 
Net, $8.00 
“A sumptuous volume... . 
It may be said to record, in a 
peculiarly catholic way, what 
after 300 years the best literary 
representatives of British and 
allied culture are saying about 
Shakespeare. . . . Practically 
all nations and all languages are 
assembled together for a com- 
mon purpose in this one mag- 
nificent book.”—Times (Lon- 
don). 


At all booksellers or from the Publishers 
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Oxford University Press 


American Branch 
35 West 32nd Street New York 





















An Advertisement by 
THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


Convenience. 1 rough 


the service 
of the Pullman Company it is 
not only possible to secure in advance accom- 
modations in a car never crowded beyond 
its normal capacity, but it is possible to enjoy, 
while traveling, comforts and conveniences 
usually associated only with the most modern 
hotels in larger cities. 


By building its own cars the Pullman Com- 
pany has been able to test every innovation 
which might add to the convenience of its pas- 
sengers. Constant ventilation, comfortable tem- 
perature, electric lights, electric fans, modern 
plumbing and other distinctive features of the 
Pullman car have been provided in spite of the 
difficulties arising from the natural limitations 
of car construction, and the fact that these con- 
veniences must at all times be available while 
the car is moving from place to place. 


A brief comparison of the early Pullman 
car, with its oil lamps, coal stove and almost 
entire lack of conveniences, with the modern 
steel-armored sleeping or parlor car, sanitary, 
electrically lighted, automatically ventilated, 
steam-heated and supplied with every comfort 
and convenience that ingenuity can devise, 
testifies to the progress which has been made 
by the Pullman Company in fifty years of con- 
tinuous service to the traveling public. 












































BOOKS OF ALL jasndoad 


@ We are the leading wholesale dealers in the books of all pub- 
lishers. Our immense stock and our location in the publishing 
center of the country enable us to fill orders — large and small 
— for books of all kinds, with the greatest dispatch. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. ‘ew‘toxe cir 
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One Success Leads 
to Another 


The Atlantic Monthly Company has gathered 
into a handsomely bound volume sixteen 
favorite Atlantic essays, distinguished by their 
kindly satire, delightful wit, and keen philos- 
ophy. The volume is published under the title 
of the 


ATLANTIC 
CLASSICS 


Table of Contents 


FippLers Errant Robert Haven Schauffler 


TurtTLe Ecos ror AGassiz 
Dallas Lore Sharp 


A FATHER TO HI8 FRESHMAN SON 
Edward Sanford Martin 


INTENSIVE Livina Cornelia A. P. Comer 


REMINISCENCE WITH POSTSCRIPT 
Owen Wister 


Tue Orner Sipe Margaret Sherwood 
On AUTHORS Margaret P. Montague 


Tue ProvinciaAL AMERICAN 
Meredith Nicholson 


Ovr Lapy Poverty Agnes Repplier 


ENTERTAINING THE CANDIDATE 


Katharine Baker 
Tue STREET Simeon Strunsky 


FasHIONS IN MEN 
Katharine Fullerton Gerould 


A CONFESSION IN PROSE 
Walter Prichard Eaton 


In THE CHAIR Ralph Bergengren 


Tue Passine or INDOORS 
Zephine Humphrey 


Tue CoNTENTED HEART 
Lucy Elliot Keeler 


$1.25 net, postpaid. 12mo, gilt top. 288 pages. 


SEND REMITTANCE WITH COUPON OR ORDER ! 


FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY, 
3 Pare Sraeet, Bosrox, Mass. 


Gewriemen :—Enclosed find $1.25, for which send one Atlantic Classics 
to 


N. R. — 10-21-16 
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Get finest books 
at eas prices 


than any dealer can offer. by becoming « Life Member of 


The Ben 
Franklin ll 


You share all the advantages 
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“Publishers’ Overstocks,” 
etc. 





der of the magnificent English Highland cholce color volumes: pu 
Edition. 150 illustrations per volume. lished by A. & C. Biack, London, at 
8 price, $6.00 per volume. 9] 
Oue Price while they $1.25 Per Our Price - - - + = « « \ 
nie llc. ESI > REMINISCENCES OF THE 
“RALSAC. 18 vols. Seen. SOUTH SEAS. By oon ts Fam a 
genuine art book. full 
. i ee e u$10.50 $7.50.  — 
JANE AUSTEN. De Luxe, 12 vols. I tek. oe St See $1.85 
pa See — bupitoher's PLATO. De Luxe, 4 volumes, large 
‘ $72 b . Pub 
Gutte = «<< e « . $10.85 lisher’s price, $12.00 $4.85 
ae, ax > Shh LU 
abridged Cambridge text. Best notes, NATURAL EDUCATION.  Wini- 
etc. Photogravures. Publisher's price, fred Sackville Stoner’s book 
$5.85 Bold everywhere else at $1.00 net 68c 
Our Price eo a-- 2 2 2 Our Price -+- -«+ «+ © © += « 


Cur enw cataine Bete bundrete of other beck Sasenine, choice 
Hugo, Kipling, Bret Harte, Poe, Cooper, also single volumes, juveniles, * selene. 
etc. Explains how you may examine books in your own home before pur- 
chasing. To-day's best bargains may be gone next week. 
Get that catalog at once 


THE BEN FRANKLIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Dept. W, 436 Presser Bidg. Annex Philadelphia 

















EVERY BOOK READER 


Should have THE DIAL, ‘‘the leading lit- 
erary journal of America.”’ It affords an au- 
thoritative, impartial and agreeable guide | 
to the new books, indispensable to anyone | 
who takes a serious interest in literature. ! 

} 


Published Fortnightly (every other Thursday) at $2.00 a year, 
or 10 cents a copy. 





“Faithful to the best literary | 
traditions." 
Joun BURROUGHS. 


“I do not know of any similar 
paper in this country which has 
maintained a higher ideal or fol- 
lowed a more consistent practice 

in independent criticism. 
Wooprow WILSON. 


“Sane, wise, truthful, honest, 
hopeful and kindly.” 

Davip STARR JORDAN. 

“The best critical literary | 

NICHOLAS Murray BUTLER. 





“Unbiased, good humored, and 
sensible." 


BARRETT WENDELL, 

“Literary History of America.” 
In the pages of THE DIAL the new books are dealt with 
upon their merits, without fear or favor, by able and com- 
petent critics, most of them specialists of recognized stand- 
ing, and the signature of these writers, appended to their 
work are a guarantee of authority and responsibility. To 
cover the field of current literature with dignity, intelli- 
gence, authority, and honesty, has been the unswerving 
aim of THE DIAL during the thirty-five years of its 
existence ; that it has succeeded in this endeavor beyond 
any other journal of its class is generally conceded. 











A three months’ trial subscription (6 issues) will be sent to any 
reader of The New Republic on receipt of 25 cents. 


THE DIAL, 632 Sherman St., Chicago 
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NOTEWORTHY FICTION 








EL SUPREMO 


by EDWARD LUCAS WHITE 


One of the greatest semi-historical novels ever written; a book to rank with The Cloister and the Hearth. Laid in 
South America at the beginning of the Nineteenth Century, the story is woven around the commanding figure of one who 
was undoubtedly the most remarkable man ever born on the Western Hemisphere—Francia, the Dictator of Paraguay. 

El Supremo is the most ambitious historical romance yet composed in North America. The profusion of local 
color is so woven into the incidents that no part is heavy or slow, and the narrative moves forward without a halt and makes 
fascinating reading to the end. For perhaps the first time in American fiction Spanish-Americans are presented sympa- 
thetically, from the point of view of a North American who moves among them but who is not the dominating character 
of the story. 

In the book is inserted a map of Asuncion as it was in 1800, and here you can trace the characters of the story as they 
move through their sun-lit city. As Stevenson wrote Treasure Island ious a map that he himself had drawn, so Mr 
White tells us El Supremo was written poring over Azara’s map of Asuncion. Net, $1.90 








THE TAMING OF CALINGA 


by C. F. CARLSEN 


A new novel by a new author in a new field. With its scene laid in the Philippine Islands, here is a tale of the jungle 
in which the white man has no part. The author’s wonderful style is difficult to characterize—it is subtle and at the same 
time bold, apparently simple and yet conveying the singularly elusive charm of his exotic setting. (Jn Press) Net, $1.35 








Julius LeVallon 


By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. Net, $1.50 
Louise Collier Wilcox says: ‘This book is destined 
to reach a wide audience, among those whose interests 
are not nailed down to the small adventures of three- 
score years and ten on this earth.” 

The New York Times says: “Mr. Blackwood’s dis- 
tinction over most other writers who deal with the 
unknown is that the wings of his imagination are 
spiritual rather than material.’ 

he Boston Transcript says: “Few modern writers 
have Mr. Blackwood’s clear imaginative insight. . . . 
His stories have in them a plausible quality that sum- 
mons us to their belief.” 


A JOYOUS, LOVABLE BOOK 


Jaunty in Charge 
By MRS. GEORGE WEMYSS Net, $1.35 


To create Jaunty was a task worth while in fiction. 
We cannot see how there could be any improvement 
in Mrs. Wemyss’ way of doing it. However high 
your expectations you will not disappointed with 
the tender romance of the upbringing of Pamela and 
Sally Lawrence with Jaunty in Charge. Here is 
everything that makes life worth the living—love— 
laughter—happiness—none of the tragedies. It is 
good to know such people—all striving to make others 
happy, and succeeding. Live with them _a few,hours, 
it’s worth your while. 





The Whirlpool 


By VICTORIA MORTON. (In Press) Net, $1.50 
Made bold by her love for a good man a beautiful 
woman dares to break the shackles which had bound 
her to the chief of a widespread crime organization in 
New York. In the cool green shadows of the quiet 
pine-woods of Maine a soul is reborn and the course 
of two lives abruptly changed. 


Man-made justice and the criminals who play hide- 
and-seek with it; the indifference of law courts to the 
finer possibilities of erring humanity; the ennobling 
power of love and the brutal foolishness of our present 
penal system—these are the strands out of which the 
author has woven a story full of meaning and move- 
ment, which brings up some questions that civilization 
must answer soon or perish. 


A STORY OF FULFILLMENT 


Belle Jones 
By ALLEN MEACHAM. 


The tender and touching tale of the development of 
a saintly soul. Written with deep feeling and pro- 
found conviction, this is a book that no one can read 
with dry eyes or lay down without the knowledge 
that they are the better for having read it. It is ¢ 
little masterpiece of the spiritual. 


Net, 50c. 








TWO IMPORTANT REPRINTS 


Purple Land 


By W. H. HUDSON. Author of The Crystal Age, etc. 
Net, $1.50 
With an introduction by THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Theodore Roosevelt says: “Hudson’s work is of 

at and permanent value. He combines the price- 
ess gift of seeing with the priceless gift of so vividly 
setting forth what he has seen that others likewise 
may see it. He brings before us the wild rider of the 
pampas as Gogol brings before us the wild rider of 
the steppes.” 





The Way of all Flesh 


By SAMUEL BUTLER, Author of Erewhon, etc. 

Net, $1.50 
Introduction by WILLIAM LYON PHELPS, Lampson 
Professor of English Literature at Yale. 


Arnold Bennett called this book ““ . . . one of 
the greatest novels of the world.” Written by an 
iconoclast and seer, it has drawn praises from such 
unlike sources as The Christian Chronicle and Bernard 
Shaw. You may differ with it but you cannot ignore 
it. 
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CYPRESS possesses so remarkable an invest- 
ment value—ior so great a variety of uses, in- 
doors and out, from fine library doors to pasture 
fences—that it is well described as ‘‘the world's 
most valuable wood,’’ though by no means an ex- 
pensive one. 

‘‘CYPRESS lasts practically forever.’’ It does 
not warp or shrink or swell like most woods— 
it takes paint perfectly—and it defies decay if used 
without even a filler. 


Well is it said—“‘cut out your repair bills—build of CY- 
PRESS at first,”* and that “he who builds of CYPRESS 
builds but once.’"” YOU TRY IT. 


All-round Helps Department 
Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Ass’n 


1255 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La. 
1255 Heard Nat’! Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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BA MOTTA HLL HUME HEMU ULE PELE PPeeeMe OSLO MEPe Le POM LeU UeCHPeAPeeReSLSSekT eS COLE oR 
Notable Articles in the October Number of the 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS — 
THE TENDENCIES AND SIGNIFICANCE OF . 
RECENT LEGISLATION Ernst Freund ~ 
A striking survey and interpretation of the great trends, particularly = 
of social legislation. 
BIRTH CONTROL AND BIOLOGICAL ETHICS Warner Fite 
A vital question, often ignored or flippantly treated, is here given 
serious discussion and viewed in the light of broad ethical principles. iS 
MAGNA LATROCINIA L. S. Woolf = 
THE MAKING OF THE PROFESSIONS Edward A. Ross) = 
LEGISLATIVE ANTAGONISM TO ETHICAL 
PRINCIPLES Hon. S. H. Allen 
RELIGION AND LIFE S. Radhakrishnan 
IDEALS AND INSTITUTIONS J. Stoops 
REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 
Quarterly $2.50 a year 65 cents a number 
Address all correspondence to 


JAMES H. TUFTS ™ Qiversity tae 
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HE NEW REPUBLIC has to- 

day received from England a 
packet containing a few copies of a 
most notable supplement just pub- 
lished by The Manchester Guardian. 
It presents the attitude of liberal Brit- 
ish opinion toward the United States. 
Lord Bryce discusses “ The United 
States During and After the War,” 
and in a companion President Eliot 
considers “ American Ideals and the 
European Crisis.” There are articles 
by Professor Gilbert Murray, ex-Pres- 
ident Taft, James Walker, Granville 
Barker and Walter Lippmann. Copies 
of the Supplement, while the supply 
lasts, will be sent postpaid upon re- 
quest. Please use the form below, ad- 
dressing The New Republic. 


~ 


he Grn 





REPUBLIC” 
421 West 21 # Street 
NewYork City , eS 


PLEASE SEND THE 
SUPPLEMENT TO: 








REALLY NOTABLE FALL BOOKS 








“THE” MEXICO BOOK 
HAS ARRIVED! 


SECOND EDITION 


BENIGHTED 
MEXICO 


A Gigantic Searchlight on the 
Mexican Problem 


By RANDOLPH WELLFORD SMITH 


“Of the manner of Mr. Smith’s controversial writing, 
it may be said that it shows restraint and dignity— 
commendable and rare qualities in modern politics. 
And to the parts of his book dealing with modern Mex- 
ican history nothing but praise can justly be given. It 
is an arraignment of t and license which no his- 
torian will ignore, and which deserves the attention of 
every fair-minded American citizen.’—New York 


Times. 
Cloth. 390 pages. $1.50 net. 


IRELAND’S LITERARY 
RENAISSANCE 


By ERNEST A. BOYD, formerly editor of The /rish 
Review. 8vo. Cloth, 416 pages. $2.50 net. 





The purpose of this important and exhaustive work 
is to give an account of the literature produced in Ire- 
land during the last thirty years, under the impulse of 
the Celtic Renaissance. 





AN AMERICAN DOSTOIEVSKY 


WINDY 
McPHERSON’S SON 


By SHERWOOD ANDERSON 
Cloth. $1.40 net. 
“One of the finest outputs from the pen of a writer 
dealing with essentially American phases of life that has 
Fag ee for many a season. It depicts life in the Mid- 
die West; pictures it as Dostoievsky pictured the many- 
colored life of Russia; with almost as wonderful a touch 
of genius, with a more concentrated and daring skill.” 
—New York Times. 





JUST OUT — A WONDERFUL NOVEL 


THE 
WONDERFUL 
YEAR 


By a Wonderful Author 


WILLIAM J. LOCKE 
Author of “Jaffery,” “The Beloved Vagabond,’’ etc. 
“A charming, occasionally dramatic, story told in a 
delightful and piquant style. From whatever point of 
ae 5 a ten aged. Sdangy , =m 
one man’s development, a picture of provincia 
Mee or a glimpse of the spirit of a nation—The Won- 
derful Year’ is a notable novel.”—New York Times. 


Decorated Cloth. $1.40 net. 
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The Drama of the 
Modern Career Begins 


“‘The significant, the essential moments 
in the life of any one worth considera- 
tion are surely those moments when for 
the first time he faces toward certain 
broad ideas and certain broad facts. In 
class-rooms after the lecture, in studies 
in the small hours, among books or 
during solitary walks, the drama of the 
modern career begins.’’ 
H. G. WELLS 
The Research Magnificent 


“All life is not running to a fire.” And all college life is not running 
on a cinder track, or tackling the dummy—or, for that matter, at- 
tending lectures. “I find The New Republic,” says Professor W. F. 
Ogburn of Reed College, Portland, Oregon,“‘exceedingly valuable in 
teaching economics, sociology and politics. In fact, it is an almost 
ideal medium for this reason. Most of the text-books and standard 
authorities in these fields approach the problems concerned from the 
historical viewpoint only, whereas an adequate conception neces- 
sitates just as truly a point of view approached from present day 
issues. We need sound exponents of present and future tendencies. 
Until The New Republic came along no magazine seemed to meet 
this demand.” 
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: Other styles of © James & BUSHEL: 
Victrola XVI, $208 Y the Victor and Victrola 
trola XVI, electric, 

- Mahogany or = _ $10 to $400 


The world’s greatest artists true to life! 


The artists you want to hear in your home are the noted singers and musicians 
who are the favorites of the music-loving public; who by reason of their excep- 
tional brilliance are universally recognized as the world’s greatest artists. 


Their performances in your home are all due to the wonderful achievements 
of one instrument—the Victrola. The artists themselves have chosen the Victrola 
as the only instrument capable of bringing their superb art into the home in all 
its natural beauty. That is why they make Victor Records exclusively. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly show you the complete line of 
Victors and Victrolas and play the music you know and like best 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S/A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Victrola 


warning. Soa A Records a 


tafely and satisfactorily zor insure Victor quality, always look for the 
s>. Vietor ne Needtes « or Tunge-tone. tone Stylus >on menses watemest, “ie Master's Voice.” It ma 
‘aent aft, James Walker, Granville Toast SERFOL 
Barker and Walter Lippmann. Copies YEAR 


of the Supplement, while the supply tae SOE dean 
lasts, will be sent postpaid upon re- mans ene 

quest. Please use the form below, ad- WILLIAM J. LOCKE 
meer The New Republic. Author of “Jaffery,” “The Beloved Vagabond,” etc. 
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view one may regard it—whether as a sto’ ana- 
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